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PREFACE. 



In putting forth another volume of " Spiritual Instruc- 
tions," similar to those previously published, the author 
trusts, that although specially addressed to the Sisters 
of the House of Mercy, Clewer, they may not be found 
unsuitable for more general reading. 

They have been reproduced from notes, taken at 
the time of delivery, like to the former volumes of the 
series. The subjects are such as belong to the spi- 
ritual life generally, though occasional allusions are 
made to the special case of a Religious Community. 
The only exception will be found in the two last 
addresses, which throughout dwell more particularly 
on the incidents and specialities of Community Life. 
The distinction is marked by a note. 

As the term. Religious, occurs occasionally in the 
volume, it may be well to explain (though the ex- 
planation has often before been given) that the term 
is used simply in its technical, conventional use, 
— a use so long established, and which has taken such 
hold on ordinary language, that it is impossible, if it 
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were desired, to substitute another for it, and questions 
arising out of it can only be met by explanations of 
its meaning. The term is not intended to draw com- 
parisons as to personal holiness in different states of 
Christian life, but as to the different states them- 
selves. It implies a separation from ordinary society 
to live under spiritual rule for the furtherance of 
spiritual desires and objects. To the author it has 
always appeared, that as to questions of a life of 
growth in grace, between those whose vocation is to 
be thus consecrated for their high purposes, and 
those who, according to God's more general deal- 
ings with His people, are led to the "holy estate" of 
pure domestic life, and equally fulfilling their duties 
in either state, there may well be a kind of loving 
rivalry free from invidious comparisons. 

T. T. C. 
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THE LIFE OF GRACE. 



I. 

THE CALL TO PERFECTION. 

The end towards which all human efforts ought to 
be directed, is the attainment of our perfection in 
God. When, however, we dwell on this idea of per- 
fection, it is necessary to mention certain primary 
distinctions, which may seem to be self-evident, and 
yet may not have been sufficiently pondered. 

Perfection in its fullest sense, as implying life infi- 
nite and self-sustained, can exist only in GOD. To be 
literally perfect as He is perfect, is to be not only 
without defect, but also without limit. His perfections 
are independent of any other* and free from any ex- 
ternal restraint He is the sole archetype, as He is 
the sole and all-sufficient cause, of perfection in all 
others. In this absolute sense of the term, perfection 
must ever be unattainable by the creature. But yet 
in our measure we are called to resemble GOD in 
this very respect. It is written, " Be ye therefore per- 
fect, as your FATHER Which is in Heaven is perfect"^ 

» S. Matt. V. 48. 
B 
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However far off we may be from the realisation of 
the Divine standard, yet we are bound to be ever 
approaching towards it ; we are to advance onward 
according to the modes and forms in which the Di- 
vine perfection is revealed to us. 

There are three several modes or conditions under 
which the Divine perfection is made known to us, and 
these, therefore, constitute the aspect under which we 
are to contemplate it. 

I. The Divine perfection is to be viewed in GOD, 
as He dwelt alone in the separate existence of His 
own Being, distinct from all created being, in the 
combination and mutual action of His several attri- 
butes, in Himself alone. For however incomprehen- 
sible to us such an existence is, yet as the Beginning 
of life, as self-existent Life, and the First Cause of all 
things, the only One " Who inhabiteth eternity," He, 
the infinitely perfect and the Source of all derived 
perfection, is to be thus separately regarded. Thus 
alone in Himself, as sweet music in solitary places, or 
as lovely flowers in the wilderness, shedding forth 
their beauty unseen and unknown, the Eternal and 
the Almighty dwelt from everlasting. 

It is important to contemplate this supreme ineffable 
Object, and to endeavour to apprehend, however 
vaguely and in mystery, the Divine existence, as It is 
in Itself, irrespective of all acts of power, and of 
all external revelations, even the silent interior life 
of the Life-giving GOD. 

II. The Divine perfection assumed another form, if 
we may so speak, when He created ; when without 
any disturbance within Himself, He came forth from 

imself to form being separate from His own Being. 
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The still depths of His own Nature then remained as 
before, when yet in intensest energy of action beyond 
Himself, He called into life the visible expressions of 
His own perfect ideas, the manifold orders of creatures 
which, distinct from Him, yet in Him alone "live, 
and move, and have their being." GOD in action, 
God giving Himself forth, or calling out of nothing- 
ness fresh life, — ^is a distinct object of contempla- 
tion. 

HI. When the creature, formed for Himself accord- 
ing to His own perfect idea, failed in obedience and 
fell away from its " first estate," and sin was bred of 
the creature's faithlessness, GOD manifested yet ano- 
ther form of perfection. There was then seen the 
forbearance, the long-suffering of GOD, as He de- 
signed and gave out fresh expressions of His Being to 
remedy the disorder which sin had caused ; while yet 
enduring what must necessarily be most hateful in 
His sight By new and ever fertile appliances of His 
love and power He willed to restore what had fallen 
from Him, and thus exhibited other wonderful attri- 
butes of His adorable Being. 

We have, then, a threefold view of the Divine 
perfections : 

(i.) In Himself and for Himself alone. 

(2.) In Himself in relation to His creatures in har- 
mony with His own Mind : and then 

(3.) In relation to the creatures when become 
unlike Himself, and in direct antagonism to His 
Will. 

In saying this it is not to be supposed that there 
has been any change in GOD, only He is pleased to 
exhibit Himself differently, as He is in Himself, or as 
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He is in His works ; and again in Himself interiorly 
and alone, or in His relations to external existences. 
Correspondent^ with these three conditions of the 
Divine perfections we have next to consider our- 
selves. 

(I.) In our own interior life. As in GOD there 
existed His own inherent perfection, distinct from all 
external relations, before the creation, and indepen- 
dent of the creatures, so there exists in us, indepen- 
dently of all that is without us, however closely 
related to us, and what is of most intimate concern to 
us, our own interior life. It is not meant that we are 
first to aim at the perfection of our interior life before 
we have begun our work for GOD, or our duties 
towards others, but that ourselves, our interior life, 
must be ever first in idea and in importance, and its 
perfectness the groundwork out of which all other 
perfection springs. It is the first sphere of conscious- 
ness, and the seat of all our proper spiritual activity ; 
and this interior life may be contemplated under three 
different heads. 

First, the perfection of the understanding. This is 
attained as the higher attributes of intelligence are 
trained and illuminated, so as to be impressed with, 
and grow into harmony with, the Mind of GOD. The 
importance of thus developing the powers of the 
mind, the reason, and the imagination, is to be 
earnestly considered as a practical matter. As an 
illustration, this may be viewed in reference to the 
question of meditation, in which the understanding 
is properly exercised. Some finding it difficult to 
think out the different points of a subject, satisfy 
themselves in cherishing only the affections and the 
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will. But these suffer loss in not calling into play the 
intellect also, and so bringing it under the immediate 
influence of the Divine Mind, and advancing in the 
intelligent grasp and apprehension of invisible things. 
There are, of course, manifold degrees of power in 
this respect characterising different minds, and only 
according to one's capacity can any one succeed, but 
in the measure in which the power of thought is 
given, it ought to be exercised, and like all gifts of 
God the intelligence needs to be improved. 

The second sphere of interior perfection is the will, 
and whatever active powers the will operates upon. 
This again is matter of self-improvement depend- 
ing on habitual use. There is always a strength- 
ening of the will, imperceptibly going on, by means 
of self-control and self-discipline, and it thus gains 
by degrees a hold upon the inferior faculties, bring- 
ing them more and more into obedience to the 
higher faculties, and directing them to their proper 
ends. There is, thus, a regulating influence esta- 
blished by the will over the temper, the words, and 
even the currents of thought, in proportion as the 
will, by habitual self-subdual, acquires power. 

The third sphere of the interior life is seated in the 
affections, which are the strongest impulses working 
within us. It is through the affections we are stirred 
to rise, and cling to all that is " pure, and lovely, and 
of good report." And as they are quickened and 
directed towards higher and holier objects, and to 
natural objects under holier aspects, in such propor- 
tion we are rising towards GOD, and being insensibly 
more and more sanctified through grace. The very 
desires themselves, in which our greatest danger lies 
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are thus purified, and become motive powers, in- 
fluencing all other tendencies, whether of the intel- 
lectual or moral being. 

Thus far as to the growth of perfection in our in- 
terior life in its threefold attributes. 

II. The second field of human life in which perfec- 
tion is to be sought, is in our relations towards others, 
even as in GOD the second sphere of the Divine per- 
fection is to be sought in creation, in His preserva- 
tion and ordering of the creature. 

We attain perfection in this respect in proportion 
as we learn to preserve the calmness and recollection 
of a true interior life, while coming into contact with 
the world about us, and fulfilling our duties and re- 
sponsibilities towards those to whom we owe any 
kind of relationship, social or domestic. Viewing our 
life in this respect two main and primary points have 
to be secured. First, the end sought must be true, that 
is to say, accordant to the Will of GOD under the 
circumstances in which we are placed. And, secondly, 
the motives must be also true, and the intention pure, 
as well as the end good. 

But besides these two main points there needs to 
be a right frame and disposition of mind, giving a 
character to the act, and bringing it into harmony 
with the character of GOD. Thus, for instance, in the 
case of prayer, the act needs primarily to be humble 
and devout, and the inward thought intent on the 
petition ; but there is also required the general ten- 
dency of a desire to advance the glory of GOD. A 
perfect prayer depends on the truth of the act, the 
steadfastness of the attention, and also on the ha- 
bitual disposition to love and cherish spiritual objects 
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of thought. Thus again in fulfilling relative duties, the 
act must be a right act, the intention must be pure and 
true. But in addition to these qualities, there needs to 
be the further grace of a mind recollected in GOD, 
and thus raising the action into the order of spiritual 
existences. 

III. Our third field of growth towards perfection 
lies in our contact with sin, in rightly meeting the 
faults and ways of others, their faults as affecting 
themselves, or the wrong they may inflict upon us ; 
and generally in dealing with the disorders and diflfi- 
culties of the ordinary ways of the world. It is in 
consequence of these faultinesses and disorders, the 
jarrings and sorrows of our fallen state, that oppor- 
tunity is given for the exercise of virtues which other- 
wise could have no place. This arises in two different 
ways, — first, there is a call to exercise forbearance 
in enduring, and gentleness in meeting, the various 
provocations with which unavoidably we are being 
tried, so as not to lose our calmness and recollec- 
tion ; to keep our interior life restful, and not to be 
separated from GOD by the evil that is around us. 
Secondly, we are called not only to meet evil with 
forbearance, but also to overcome it by the influence 
of virtue, the exercise, that is to say, not merely of a 
calm patience, but .the grace of loving gentleness 
which disarms opposition, and helps others to put 
away sin, turning away wrath, or awakening shame, 
and thus drawing out the sting, healing the wound, 
and so restoring peace and joy of heart. 

Thus far generally as to the different forms of perfec- 
tion which we must seek to attain in this life, if we would 
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imitate the pattern set for us, the Nature and actions 
of Almighty GOD. After all, however, there remains 
the question whether it be at all possible, or in what 
way possible, to attain anything worthy of the name 
of perfection. Yet we are unquestionably exhorted to 
strive after it, and this not merely generally, as already 
said, but particularly in special czises, as when for in- 
stance, we are bidden to " let patience have her per- 
fect work."^ If that be the call as to one grace, which 
needs so frequently to be brought into exercise, it 
must be required in the case of other graces also. 
Such an exhortation must, we can hardly doubt, be 
generally applicable as a principle. Let us consider 
then how we may hope to fulfil such a charge. And 
this* we may learn by considering the different senses 
in which the term, perfection, has been applied. 

(i.) First, there is what we may call sacramental 
perfection, when through Sacraments we receive the 
grace which is the root and indwelling capacity for 
all after developments of spiritual life predestined for 
us. The gift that in potential fulness contains and 
includes all the elements of future growth, is in itself 
a perfection, though wanting to be drawn out and 
embodied in its manifold after issues. As we receive 
such grace, though as yet in seed only, the Eye of 
God sees in us all the consequences of His Gift, in 
its onward progress through eternity, sees us as we 
shall be, when we have run our perfect course. This 
sacramental gift of grace is moreover a shield or 
covering, as it were, under which the growth of the 
soul's life is to be nurtured, and remains as an inves- 
titure which through the grace of the Covenant in 

^ S. James i. 4. 
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the mercy of GOD conceals, as it were, even from His 
Eyes the many imperfections and dormant powers 
of evil beneath, so as not to hinder the outflowing of 
His Love towards the children of His Election. This 
is the perfection that belongs to us as partakers of 
sacramental grace. 

(2.) Again, the Very aim after perfection, the ha- 
bitual desire, if truly sustained, is itself a perfection. 
When to live wholly to GOD is the one only aspira- 
tion and longing, when one gives oneself and all one 
is and has, without stint or measure, to the absorbing 
desire of a Divine life ; holding back nothing, true at 
least to the purpose, however distant the possible 
attainment; when one's faculties are all bent and bend- 
ing more and more towards it, the lines of life ever 
converging towards what we realise of it, — this is ano- 
ther view of perfection, the being perfect as by anti- 
cipation, the perfection of hope, as the former is the 
perfection of our new birth. 

(3.) It is a further form of perfection when, any 
single grace is matured, as when, according to the 
text just quoted, "patience" has had its "perfect 
work." The result of any single grace being ma- 
tured, imparts a measure of perfection to the whole 
life. There is no faculty of the soul which has not 
its bearing on the other faculties. There is a sympa- 
thetic organisation in the soul's life, through which 
one part affects for good or evil all other parts. As 
all " suffer together" so all " rejoice together." And 
further, each single grace, being the pledge of all 
other graces, the security extends itself by a law of 
continuity ; for the soul having tasted the blessed- 
ness of success in any one particular point of holiness 
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cannot rest there, but is stirred the more to seek that 
all its active powers may be brought into harmony. 
On this account holy men of old are in Scripture en- 
titled Saints, though distinguished only for one special 
grace, as is exemplified, for instance, in the eleventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, though their 
histories tell of imperfections clinging to them in 
other respects. There are in God's sight relative 
perfections ; the fulfilment o^ a special call giving a 
title to a character which only properly belongs to 
the completeness of the whole circle of a life of grace. 

(4.) Another form of perfection is when the soul 
though still filled with imperfections, stretches forth 
into the highest paths of supernatural life, casting 
itself on GOD in hopeful trust, as not content with less 
than the highest counsels of perfection ; that being 
lifted up, as it were, above the common forms of 
more ordinary life, it may acquire a more concentrated 
power over itself, so as better to overcome faults, and 
being more closely united with our Lord in the special 
devotion in which He manifested Himself on earth, 
may win all graces of a simpler kind, as following in 
the train of His greater gifts. 

(5.) Lastly, there is yet another form of perfection 
closely allied to that just spoken of, when the soul 
drawn by a special personal attachment to Jesus, 
grows more and more through love and desire into 
an inward intimate sympathy with Him, through the 
power of which it yields itself to Him, listening to 
His Voice, following His Call, copying His Example. 
Through the very closeness of the union which in 
aim and desire is thus cherished, there is a kind of 
sympathetic and communicated perfection, as by a 
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reflected light, like to that of the planet encircling 
the sun, or that of a wife raised from her low estate 
to take her place beside a husband of higher grade, 
and shining because of the borrowed lustre. So, 
though manifestly imperfect, the soul, through che- 
rishing such closeness of union with its LORD, by- 
feeding on Him, ever longing to be conformed to His 
Image, through faith ever fondly claiming its fellowship 
with Him, not only derives a borrowed likeness, but 
through the power of personal attachment is drawn 
towards His Life by its warmth of love, and by at- 
traction which renders all its efforts after the imita- 
tion of His Example easier, the endurance of trial 
with Him the more welcome. 

These forms of perfection allow for much that is 
imperfect. And this too must be the case with that 
moral perfection, more commonly understood by the 
term, the development of all our powers according to 
their intended use after the Mind of GOD. For how- 
ever true the growth of our renewed nature may be, 
every part sanctified more and more as life grows, yet 
imperfection will remain as long as " the corruptible 
body presseth down the soul," and the clinging corrup- 
tion of original sin is not wholly eliminated from our 
interior life. Ours must still ever in this life be at best 
an imperfect perfection. 

Thus then, if the heart be willing, our nature may 
advance onwards, and partake of various forms of grace 
by which Divine Mercy, ever compassionating our 
weakness, may permit us to share some measure of 
perfectness in GOD, at least some accepted condition 
mercifully so regarded. We may thus be pressing 
upwards from stage to stage of the mystical ladder 
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that mounts heavenwards. The tendencies and aspi- 
rations thus continually breathing out the soul's fer- 
vours, will attract from GOD ever increasing grace, 
while the soul feels the constant stimulus to increased 
effort ; restless, except in a felt progress onward. 

May God support more and more all those who 
thus embracing the blessed hope of advancement in 
holiness, long to know the power of His strength 
working in us, and to be at last in our weakness per- 
fected. Reveal Thyself to -us, O LORD, more and 
more in Thine own perfect attributes, that we may be 
won by Thy beauty, ravished with its delight, and 
fixed on this one aim, till we have attained all that 
Thou hast destined for us in Thy eternal purpose. 
Only in that love forsake us not, O GOD, nor be 
weary of our slowness, our reluctance, our too great 
negligences, but grant us Thy support and consola- 
tion, while we " drink of the brook by the way." O 
Blessed Trinity, we commit all to Thee, all our future, 
as well as all we are now, and thus may we be entirely 
Thine, even now in hope ; and at the Last Day may we 
stand up and look upon Thy Face, and be blessed 
sharers of Thy own Divine perfection, through the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, Whose all-sancti- 
fying Presence we shall then behold in glory. Amen. 



II. 

OUR PERFECTION LIMITED. 

We have dwelt on the call which GrOD has impressed 
on our hearts, leading us to the hope of attaining our 
appointed measure of perfection in union with Him- 
self, and in imitation of Him. In order, however, to 
correct misapprehensions as to what is meant by our 
perfection in GOD, it is necessary yet more clearly to 
distinguish between the perfection proper to Almighty 
God Himself, and what is alone attainable by the 
creature. Though, as already observed, it is self- 
evident that there must be a wide distinction between 
the two standards of perfection, yet the question will 
be the clearer, and the conclusions following from it 
be more intelligible, if the nature of the distinction 
is more fully considered. And for this purpose two 
principal axioms are to be borne in mind : 

(i.) That the perfection of the creature is entirely 
dependent on Him Who made him. 

(2.) That in individual lives it can at best be but 
partial, and dependent on other individuals. 

Consider, first, how entirely our life is dependent 
in all its powers and activities on Him Who made us. 
Whatever we are or possess, is a gift deriving its sup- 
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port from an external power. However mysterious 
the influence within and around us, it is an axiom of 
the faith that " in Him we live, and move, and have 
our being." On our preserving this union, and on 
cherishing the bonds that unite us with Him, all pos- 
sibility of growth towards perfection rests. And what 
we gain is not gained by occcisional efforts, but by a 
ceaseless and continuous communication, drawing us 
more and more to our true centre of life. An illus- 
tration of this great truth may be gathered from the 
law which , prevails among the heavenly bodies, the 
central suns and their satellites. The central suns in 
their several spheres may be viewed as representing 
God, the source and centre of His creation ; the satel- 
lites, as representing the creatures circling around, and 
living in the light of the orb which sways their move- 
ments. The satellites, obedient to the law of gravity, 
are held in subjection to their centre, and move 
around it according to fixed laws ; and their onward 
motion in their appointed course, and their fitness for 
fulfilling their appointed mission, depend wholly on 
their submitting to the influence of the attraction 
which constrains them, and fixes them in their mea- 
sured movements in the heavens. Were they to lose 
hold of this attractive force even for an instant, they 
would immediately diverge from their appointed 
sphere, and, starting forth on their abnormal path, 
would be precipitated into ruin, scattering ever3nvhere 
around them a like disorder. Their place in the 
creation, the benignant influence they are dispensing, 
the beauty of their harmonious order, what we may 
call their vocation in the heavens, would be forfeited ; 
they would become a curse instead of a blessing. 
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Similar results may be discovered in the spiritual 
world among the intelligent creatures. It was in- 
tended that every movement at every moment of 
the existence of the highest creatures during all 
their onward progress, whether in their active or 
passive states, should take place in undeviating 
obedience, dependent on Him Who has placed them 
in their order, and given them their work to do. 
To wait on Him, to act as He has predestinated, 
to suffer, or to do, as He wills, this is the universal 
law. 

Were we to select, as an instance of this law, one 
active principle which, like the law of gravity in the 
material creation, binds the creature to the Creator as 
the satellites to the sun, we should feel that such 
an abiding all-pervading force is Love. Love is the 
perfection of the desire, and the animating influence 
of the will, and was intended to be always in action, 
as on the part of the Creator towards the creature, so 
on the part of the creature towards the Creator, bind- 
ing God to the children of His election in a perpetual 
covenant, and likewise binding His children to Him- 
self by the response of filial gratitude and affec- 
tionate trust. And just as the law of gravity not 
only compels the circling orbs to be true to their 
centres, but also preserves the several parts of their 
own substance in oneness of being, in like manner 
love should preserve us in willing obedience to GOD, 
equally as in its acts towards others it causes the several 
faculties of our nature to move in harmony and order 
one with another. S. Paul speaks of love under this 
idea when he calls it the "bond of perfectness ;" "above 
all these things put on charity, which is the bond 
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of perfectness ."* It is the girdle, that is to say, which 
binds round the whole body of the virtues, making 
them a whole, while infusing into everyone its own in- 
fluence, leavening them with the highest aim, suffusing 
them with^ its own sweetness, and offering them up 
together for the same end in its generous self-oblation. 
It was under this idea that our Lord approved the 
statement, that " to love the LORD thy GOD with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, is the first and great commandment" of the 
law; "and the second is like unto it. Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself." ^ When the whole be- 
ing is thus acted upon, and thus acts, all its powers 
being thus influenced, nothing left free to do its own 
selfish will ; when every hour of the day, and every 
action throughout the day, tells of the law of love 
animating the soul, the thought of the love of GOD 
fed upon, the desire of love towards GOD and towards 
man in GOD, ever breathing out its desires, — then all 
within and all without is alike influenced. The soul 
in feeling, and the soul in action, alike draws out 
from God and gives out to the world around it the 
influence of an attraction, which at once preserves its 
life in harmony with itself, and holds it firmly in 
communion with GOD. 

If this order be kept equally in the commonest 
tasks, as in the eventful crises of life ; whatever the 
exercise of the faculties, whatever the interests that 
excite them, — then the soul, moving round its own 
proper centre, can truly say, " This and this action, 
or suffering, and every portion of my life, I yield 
to the overpowering attraction which has drawn me, 

* Col. iiL 14. a S. Matt. xxii. 37. 
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and binds me by its ceaseless force to my LORD 
and my GOD ; it is no longer myself or my own will, 
but the will of Him Who has called me, and now 
holds me fast." 

This, were it to be carried throughout, would ensure 
the perfectness of the creature, as all actions of life 
become subordinated to the primal and eternal law 
of love, descending from the central Love which 
rules the spheres and animates the hierarchies of the 
heavens, and is in the creature the perpetual reflection 
and visible witness of the Mind, and Heart of GOD, 
Who is Love in its essence and its fulness. 

(2.) Again, the perfection of the creature is partial, 
each being but a part of a great whole, separate in- 
dividuals possessing separate gifts, each contributing 
its own to the general result. This follows from the 
very nature of the creature. It is not possible that 
any individual of our race, with his finite and limited 
faculties, should reflect the idea of humanity as it 
exists in the Mind of the living GOD. The several 
parts contributed by the several individuals make up 
the whole, which is the full expression of His Mind, 
at least as far as is possible to the creature at all to 
represent his Creator. This is what Holy Scripture 
teaches. It is not any individual soul which con- 
stitutes the perfect ideal of humanity, which was to 
be the companion meet for the Son of GOD, but the 
aggregate of the faithful, which forms the Communion 
of the Saints. It is this aggregate, this communion 
which is spoken of as constituting an individual life, 
an unity, because representing the fulness of the 
Divine idea of humanity. S. Paul speaking of the 
ministry which was to prepare the way of the Lord, 

C 
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foretells its continuance, "till we all come in the 
unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God, unto the perfect man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of CHRIST."^ The 
entire communion of redeemed mankind is the per- 
fect " man," the completed Humanity, viewed as an 
individual^ and forming in its collective unity the 
fulness of the idea, to be realized in the mystical 
Body of Christ. On this account also S. Paul says 
of the saints of old, " they without us should not be 
made perfect,"^ because the saints of every age wait 
for the full complement of the sainted ones that are 
yet to arise before the " perfect man" is formed, be- 
fore the Divine idea of humanity is fulfilled. The 
Image of Christ in His Incarnation is the perfect 
idea, and this cannot be reflected in one soul alone, 
but in the entire communion of the elect, each 
soul contributing its own perfectness, each individual 
therefore at its utmost greatness forming only a part of 
that completeness, which can be fulfilled only in the 
final consummation of all the members of the Body. 
There is, therefore, a mutual interdependence be- 
tween individual souls, each supplying what another 
lacks, and each benefiting by another's gift. This in- 
terdependence we may see in some measure repre- 
sented in the law affecting the heavenly bodies in 
what astronomers call binary and tertiary systems, 
when two or more circle round each other, having 
conaplementary colours, neither giving out the perfect 
light, but each supplying the colour which the other 
lacks, and so together constituting the full solar spec- 
trum, their separate rays meeting to complete the ful- 

* Eph. iv. 13. * Heb. xi. 40. 
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ness of a perfect radiance. Thus in the Communion 
of Saints each one with his own characteristics, his 
own beauty, or power, or thought, his own features of 
inward spirituality, contributes a separate portion to 
the completeness of perfection which embodies the 
idea of " man," according to the Mind of GOD, the 
reflection in the pure creature of what constitutes the 
humanity of the Incarnate GOD. 

We may draw two conclusions from what has been 
said. 

(i.) We need to cherish in our minds the sense of 
our need of others, of fellow-creatures whose gifts 
and characteristics are different from our own. We 
are made to be more or less dependent on them and 
they on us. No one is complete and self-sufficient in 
himself. Each has his own measure of gifts to cul- 
tivate, his own proper work to do, his own place in the 
creation to fill. While doing this, and feeling that it 
is part, a small part, of a vast whole, we should draw 
closely to others and associate ourselves with them in 
mutual interest, in heartfelt sympathy, as though par- 
taking of their graces, and having a share in dieir 
gifts, sorrowing in their losses, rejoicing in their suc- 
cesses,, because with them, as helped by them, as they 
by us, we are more and more reflecting the perfec- 
tion of God, and anticipating the time when the 
union of the perfect man, of which with them we 
form a part, will be complete in Him. We cannot 
but lean one on another for aid, and we may feel 
lifted up in each other's exaltation, serve one's own 
profit from another's excellency, share in some measure 
in their good works and their holy lives, just as mem- 
bers of the same nation in one part of the world re- 
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joice in the success of their fellows, though dwelling 
far away, because they are of the same blood, the 
same national life, and are, therefore, honoured in 
their honour, and exult instinctively in their exploits. 

(2.) Another practical consequence has reference to 
our daily trials, which arise from the faults or infir- 
mities of others. We need ourselves the forbearance 
of others, not merely in our fractious childhood and 
our wilful youth, but also in our maturity, in our pro- 
gress even to the end. We are not merely helpless if 
alone, but there is much in us which always needs kind- 
ness, and generosity, and consideration, and endurance; 
and what we need of others we are bound to give 
to others. Hence arises the law of mutual forbear- 
ance, of kindness in commonest actions, of sweet- 
ness of manner and speech, of mutual esteem, of 
gentleness and readiness of assistance, of gratitude 
for help given, of respect for others' powers and gifts, 
of forgiveness for others' wrongs, of lovingkindness 
towards others' infirmities. 

Such is the manifest duty, as well as the interest, of 
partially endowed creatures ; of imperfect parts of a 
great whole ; of beings who are but members one of 
another, while " the Spirit divideth to every man 
severally as He wills." ^ 

As the component parts of some great cliff, broken 
off from the coast, and drifted into the ocean, through 
continual tossing and grinding of one fragment upon 
another in the mighty movements of the great deep, 
attain to that smooth and perfect roundness in which 
they are cast up to take their place on some far dis- 
tant beach, wonderfully fitted in one with another, 

^ I Cor. zii. II. 
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all their sharp edges worn off, as they acted and re- 
acted on one another, and are now heaped together 
to form one whole, under the influence of an over- 
ruling law regulating their action, through their own 
mutual self-adaptation, — so through a mysterious dis- 
cipline of our common life, the Providence of GOD, 
guiding the intercourse of man with man, each act- 
ing on the other, as each is acted upon, in his daily 
course, in society or domestic relationship, in business 
or in recreation, in trials and anxieties manifold, in 
combined work, or the mere interchange of passing 
courtesies, — is all the while working out eventful con- 
sequences which shape the destinies of separate indivi- 
dual lives. He thus would fit us, each with each, for 
our separate places in the compact whole, and, if 
we are faithful, in the great Communion of Saints ; 
all evil being removed through the effect of a con- 
stant discipline, all good brought into exercise by the 
mutual contact ; the refinement of mind, and temper, 
and expression, growing gradually through such ex- 
ercise into the beauty of holiness, to form the jewels 
of the crown, the component gems of the glory which 
will eternally exhibit in the world to come the per- 
fect Idea of the invisible GOD. The simple, but all- 
embracing, law which determines this truth, as the 
guide and means to final perfection, is expressed in 
what is announced to be the second commandment, 
one with the first, namely, " Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself"^ 

Let me add two further thoughts which arise out of 
what we have been considering. We may here see the 
reasons why our progress towards perfection can be at- 

^ S. Matt xix. 19. 
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tained only in weakness. It is in fact an article of 
the faith, as S. Paul has stated it, that " We have this 
treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency of 
power may be of GOD, and not of us."^ Our earthly 
substance is but the clay ; capable of being moulded 
and fashioned into conformity with the Divine Ideal, 
but in itself blind and dark and inert It is quick- 
ened and informed only by the power that acts upon 
it, not of itself, but by the indwelling Divine Life in, but 
not of, itself. The lingering defilement of past sin, 
the clinging power of evil desire, the influence of the 
body of self-love ever hindering the fulness and stead- 
fast uniform action of the pure spirit, witness to the 
creature's feebleness. We must ever keep this in 
mind. We may even say that the realisation of this, 
the root of our imperfection, is one condition of our pro- 
gress towards perfection. For what does the realisa- 
tion of our imperfection imply, but that our standard 
of virtue has risen nearer to the truth ; that in seeing 
ourselves more clearly, we are enabled the better to 
estimate the greatness of GOD, and of the life accord- 
ing to the Mind of GOD ? The consciousness of what 
we are not, is the counterpart of what we are to be- 
come, what we are called to be. As when one going 
down into the valley sees the mountains above rise 
up in all the greater majesty, so, when descending into 
the depths of our own imperfections, we estimate more 
truly the height which our nature is destined to at- 
tain. As we grow more and more in humility, we 
apprehend more truly our intended greatness, while, 
conversely, the attainment of humility depends on the 
conception of the perfection which we ought to pos- 

* 2 Cor. iv. 7. 
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sess. Humility is but the constant habitual realisa- 
tion of what is wanting in us ; and this realisation is 
co-ordinate with the standard we habitually set be- 
fore us. It is easy to bear reproof, when we see our 
shame in the loss we have sustained. We are willing 
to be thought no better than we really are, when we 
are vividly impressed with the idea of what we ought 
to be, and might have been. Humiliation becomes a 
natural and instinctive position of the soul, and one 
full of rest, when it embraces the idea of the real pre- 
destined greatness of our nature in GOD. The two 
act and re-act A true view of ourselves in our 
fallen state leads to a truer view of perfect life in 
God, as the truer ideal of life nourishes the deeper 
self-distrust and more conscious lowliness. 

Again, it is also evident that such perfection as we 
can attain, is but an advancing and progressive work, 
growth upon growth, increase upon increase. Yet in 
a true sense in every stage of the progress, we may 
in will and aim be perfect, although full of imperfec- 
tion in deed. It is of the utmost importance to have 
a definite and exalted aim, for we rise with the 
standard to which we cling. An object on which we 
have laid hold, which we have set our whole mind to 
attain, becomes a powerful stimulus to hope ; the clear 
vision itself imparting a moral strength. It is on 
this account that it becomes so vitally necessary, that 
even when we fail again and again, ever fresh efforts 
should be made, and fresh resolves formed. Would 
birds ever have the strength to fly except by casting 
themselves on their scarce formed wings, fluttering 
and falling again and again, yet again ever rising 
through their rapidly succeeding efforts ? Is it not 
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by taking short and frequent flights that they learn 
at last to sweep across the vast range of the heavens ; 
their full strength developed only after repeated 
failures ? So in the soul's life it grows to perfection 
by little essays fraught with increasing trust, the con- 
stant use of what at first is feeble, capable only of 
short advances, and subject continually to disappoint- 
ment and relapse, but by degrees advancing and at- 
taining a strength and a steadfastness beyond all 
expectation. Think not therefore contemptuously of 
the very least effort to improve. Such advancements 
are parts of a vast whole, of steps in an infinite pro- 
gress ; a putting forth of power which at last will 
rise above all visible things, even to the Throne of 
Gob, finding its perfect fulness in the glory which 
enshrines His Presence. 

O Lord, draw us then more and more to Thyself, 
for out of Thee must come all attractive force. Out 
of Thy central Heart must arise the warmth and the 
power which are to draw us, which are to sustain us, 
when drawn ; yea, even the least power to correspond 
with all Thine attractions. Stir us, LORD, for we would 
more and more give up ourselves to Thee, for it is 
our joy to be wholly Thine. Let Thy power come 
forth and work in us to bring every faculty, every 
impulse, every stirring of this wonderful life with- 
in us into the course which Thou wiliest, to be 
under the perpetual influence of Thy constraining 
Love. Grant this, Creator, Redeemer, Sanctifier, Thou 
Whose Name is Love, through the infinite merits of 
Thy perfect Sacrifice, offered for our restoration to 
perfect union with Thyself Amen. 



III. 

• OUR EXAMPLE. 

We have seen that our perfect state is the reflection of 
the Being of GOD, and that we are like Him in this, that 
our perfection consists in the interior life, in what we 
are, rather than in what we do, or in the circum- 
stances in which we live and move, and have our 
being, which are but as the passing shadows or veils 
on which are impressed the workings of our inward 
life. We may further trace the resemblance between 
ourselves and Him Who made us, in the momen- 
tous fact that by conforming our nature as closely 
as possible to what is revealed of the character and 
life of God, we are gradually growing to our predes- 
tined perfection. 

In order to this, that we may receive the full im- 
pression of the Mind of GOD, as far as it is given to 
us to apprehend it, it is needful to keep in mind the 
different modes in which the Three Persons of the 
Blessed Trinity have revealed Themselves, — ^Their se- 
parate manifestations. They have revealed themselves 
separately, and each manifestation is intended to im- 
press on us certain features which contribute towards 
our perfect state. They have acted together towards 
a common result, and as we read aright the letters of 
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the mystic roll unfolded before our eyes, we gain a pro- 
gressive advance in the practical development of our 
renewed nature. The Almighty Father reveals His 
special manifestation for our study, as the ground- 
work of our future progress. The Eternal SON of GOD 
sets before us a further view in His incarnate state. 
The Holy Spirit reveals to us a third aspect of the 
Divine life, thus forming the completeness of the 
Vision. It is in the combination of these several as- 
pects of the Mind and Life of GOD, that the science 
of practical theology, affecting our progress, is made 
known to us, in studying which, as each successive 
portion of the Vision passes before us, and its impres- 
sion is formed within us, we are enabled to grow 
up to the full measure of the stature of the life of 
grace predestined for us. 

(i.) And first, let us consider that aspect of the 
Divine life, which is revealed to us in the Dispensa- 
tion which we specially associate with GOD the Fa- 
ther. The Old Testament, though foretelling the 
Incarnation of the SON of GOD, was specially the 
Revelation of the Father. The Divine attributes, 
the character and dispositions of the pure Godhead, 
are there revealed. As GOD passed before Moses, 
and the moral character of His government of His 
people was displayed to the mind of His servant. He 
thus proclaimed the truth ; " The Lord, the LORD 
God, merciful and gracious, longsuffering, and abun- 
dant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thou- 
sands, forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin, 
and that will by no means clear the guilty."* This 
Revelation of the character of GOD expanded into 

* Ezod. xxxiv. 6, 7. 
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the moral law, and the Vision grew which stamped 
upon the mind of man, what he was then enabled 
to receive of the attributes and dispositions of Him 
Who made him. But these are abstract ideas. How 
were they to be adapted to the common life of hu- 
manity ? What form would these attributes assume 
in a created nature ; how express themselves under 
earthly conditions, in such a mixed and imperfect 
state as ours ? We should be at a loss to apply the 
lessons derived from this Vision of the pure essence 
of the Godhead, if these truths remained merely as 
ideas to be engrafted in the mind. True, that we have 
the record of the dealings of Almighty GOD forming a 
history of many ages. We see GOD in action, as it 
were, throughout the course of the chosen nation. 
But still their history does not come close to our 
ordinary ways. It does not set GOD before us under 
the conditions of our common life. It does not pre- 
sent God as man with man, entering into all his 
relations, meeting all his emergencies, enduring all 
his trials, conversing with him in his home, and by 
the way, " tempted like as we are," battling with his 
daily conflicts, feeling his sorrows, sharing his pain. 

(2.) What we need is the practical exemplification 
of the Divine attributes in humanity, and this is sup^ 
plied to us through the manifestations of the Eternal 
Son of God in the flesh. We are directed to turn 
our minds for this purpose to the SON, for " He is our 
Example, that we should follow His steps."^ He is 
the Revealer of what but for Him would ever remain 
unseen to the creature. Under human form and 
human accidents He has shown how the attributes 

> I S. Pet. ii. 21. 
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of the Invisible GOD are brought into practice among 
such as we ourselves are. He has reconciled the Ma- 
jesty of the Godhead, the ineffable greatness of His 
Being, with the very least details of our earthly life. 
We see Power attired in weakness ; the Author and 
Possessor of all things conformed to the extremest 
poverty ; perfect Beauty hidden under all contumely ; 
the Eternal Will ever the more glorified in the entire 
submission to injustice and insult ; tenderest Com- 
passion shining forth amidst all hindrances ; awful 
Holiness displayed under the aspect of childlike sim- 
plicity. We are enabled to watch the attributes of 
God, perfect in their calm repose, no longer as trans- 
cendent and unapproachable objects, like the stars in 
the great firmament of the heavens ; but as practical 
truths descended from above to walk the earth, like 
rays of light radiant in the wayside flower. Though 
it is more frequently under passive forms that the 
Divine attributes reveal themselves in our Blessed 
Lord, in endurance, or self-sacrifice, or patient wit- 
ness to the Truth, yet not in these alone. Often in 
energetic, and we may even say impulsive, forms does 
the full strength of His character come forth to view 
under purely human conditions, as for instance, when 
anger showed itself, as in the denunciation of the 
Pharisees ; in the cleansing of the temple ; in the re- 
jection of unworthy feelings exhibited by a disciple 
interfering with His Divine purposes ; equally as we 
see the perfect balance of a mind ever at rest, of pas- 
sion ceaselessly controlled, under the dictates of the 
Divine Will. 

(3.) It is in a less palpable yet as true a form, that 
the Holy Spirit reveals the attributes of the God- 
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head, and shows how the very highest and purest 
thought may find its expression under feeblest forms 
of human intellect and human expression, and how 
the powers of Divine love can leaven the human 
heart, and breathe its fervour in human impulses, 
accommodating itself to the action of our natural 
organs. " The Love of GOD is shed abroad in our 
hearts by 'the HOLY GHOST Which is given unto 
us/*^ " Tlie fruit of the Spirit, — love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, (beneficence,) faith, 
(fidelity,) meekness, temperance, (sustained even- 
ness,)"^ — is the development, according to our capaci- 
ties, and in adaptation to the conditions of our 
humanity, of the Divine attributes, — types of the 
eternal and infinite characteristics of the Nature of the 
pure Godhead. For our Lord left His work of re- 
storing our redeemed human nature to His likeness, 
to be carried on and perfected by "another Com- 
forter." His sacred " unction," ever flowing forth and 
enriching our human faculties, was not only to " teach," 
and to " lead to all truth," but also to form CHRIST 
within us by a perpetual inward growth, conforming 
us to the very mind and active energies of the Divine 
Nature. And this especially by showing, (for this is 
the specially characteristic work of the Holy Ghost 
in His relation to the other Persons of the Holy 
Trinity,) how the Life of GOD is not merely a life 
in oneself, to be spent in perfecting oneself, but in 
giving forth out of oneself to act on and for others, to 
be the instrument, the energy, the power of love and 
kindness, and brightness in the common life, in social 
ways, in mutual helpfulness. What the Holy Spirit 

* Rom. V. 5. » GaL v. 22, 
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is in the perfect Godhead, binding together in love 
the Father and the Son, and what He is in relation 
to the creature, " moving," or rather brooding on " the 
face of the waters,"^ to give life and beauty, and order 
and delight, — this Divine revelation teaches us what 
our life should be, if we would live the life of GOD. 
That, as we touch perpetually other lives, we should 
seek, in forgetfulness of self, to be and do what love 
would dictate, to exert what power, what opportunities 
we possess, to comfort, to aid, to gladden others ; to be 
a ceaseless influence for good ; and if called to strive, 
for the Spirit " strives,"^ or to reprove, for the Spirit 
"convinces the world of righteousness and of judg- 
ment,"3 yet still to seek to be what He is in His 
Divine energy even towards His enemies, to be the 
Comforter, the Healer, the Restorer, the Guide unto life 
eternal. We can never rightly look at ourselves 
simply as in ourselves ; we rightly look on ourselves 
only as having a part in a common life, as the fraction 
of a whole, as having responsibilities and duties to- 
wards all other members of the same creation linking 
all in one, with endless claims surrounding us. Capa- 
cities for good grow, as our nature grows more and 
more in harmony with GOD, and in proportion as we 
follow the Spirit's guidance into the " deep things of 
God." And as we learn the Divine exercise of com- 
passion and forbearance, we know how to bear with 
others' faults and contradictions, how to melt down 
others' hardnesses, to soothe others' cares and sorrows, 
to add to others' joys, to be the channels of light and 
peace, and gladness and consolation, where we are 
sent ; to be the ministrants, in our degree, in forming 

I Gen. i. 2. » Gen. vi. 3. » S. John xvL 8. 
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what at last will become the perfected Communion of 
the Saints, the mystical Body of which CHRIST is the 
Head and Living Soul ; each separate individual life, 
as its course is fulfilled in this present state, merging 
into a yet higher individuality in a closer unity with all 
the faithful, as all are brought together into fellowship 
with God. 

There are, then, three distinct forces acting on us 
to bring our life into harmony with the life of GOD. 

(i.) The influence of the Vision, as a merely ab- 
stract ideal, of the unchangeable and ineffable attri- 
butes, which have their primal source in the eternal 
Father. (2.) The example of the Life of our Blessed 
Lord, with the informing power of His Presence 
within us. (3.) The constant energy throughout our 
nature of the Holy Ghost, and His gifts of grace 
unfolding themselves within us. 

The effect which these combined influences have 
upon us, depends mainly upon two exercises of the 
soul, Contemplation and Co-operation. 

Let us consider these exercises separately; and 
first, as to Contemplation. It is a condition of the 
progressive transformation of our souls, that we should 
behold, as an object before us, the form and substance 
of that into which we are to be transformed. " We 
all with open face beholding, as in a glass, the glory 
of the Lord, are changed into the same Image from 
glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the LORD."^ 
It is by bringing our being face to face with His 
Being Who created us, by keeping our living aspira- 
tions in an attitude of reverential dependence on His 
revealed Person, in contact with His manifestations of 

^ 2 Cor. iiL 18. 
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Himself, that we are moulded into His likeness, while 
ever instinctively looking up to, pleading, admiring^ 
adoring, rejoicing in the glory of His perfect attri- 
butes. The full light streams down from the Features 
of His Countenance, as the revelation of Mount Sinai 
stamped itself on the face of the prophet. The inner 
being feeds now on one, now on another aspect of the 
Infinite Godhead, and, as it feeds, assimilates to itself 
what it is capable of appropriating. Silently by an 
ever-acting power of appropriation our nature takes 
the shape of what it most loves to behold, whether of 
good or evil. Impressible as we are made to be, it 
rests with us to will what impressions shall act upon 
us. We are left to ourselves to choose, whether they 
be some fleeting, perishable objects of mere natural 
desire, or what may speak to us of GOD, and the 
things of God ; and as we fasten our constant gaze, 
we are impressed and are changed. As we gaze on 
true objects of desire, the thought immediately 
springs up within us. Such and such ought my form 
of life to be ; What I see is the measure of my own 
truest life. The wondrous Vision is the ceaseless 
witness of a never ending progress towards my perfect 
end. It speaks to me continually, " This is the way, 
walk ye in it." It warns me with an undying re- 
proachfulness, " What manner of person ought I to be 
in all holy conversation and godliness."^ 

The other method of transforming life. Co-operation, 
is as needful, yet necessarily more difficult in prac- 
tice. It has its passive and its active side. We 
need to co-operate with the working of God's grace 
within us, as He deepens our repentance ; we need to 

* 2 S. Pet. iii. u. 
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co-operate also with His work in newly creating 
us. It is by acts of contrition, by humbling our- 
selves before others, by accepting humiliations forced 
upon us from without, by bearing meekly the con- 
sequences of our own folly or ignorance, by preserv- 
ing in ourselves the consciousness of our liability to 
fall and need of help, — ^by such like acts and habits 
of thought we co-operate with the Holy Spirit's 
work in softening and bowing down the pride of 
heart and self-confidence, which is the greatest hin- 
drance to our renovation. 

And so, again, in furthering the progress of our re- 
newed nature as we pass from the purgative state to 
the practical development of Grace, which is the fruit 
of the Holy Spirit's blessed work within us, it is as 
we watch so as to be prepared for probable tempta- 
tions, as we keep ourselves in readiness to resist them 
when they arise, as we hold fast our resolutions by 
the strong effort of our will, as we struggle onward in 
trust upon God's gracious help in battling with our 
sinful tendencies, and keeping away from objects that 
seduce us, or from thoughts that excite us to evil, — it 
is thus we co-operate with GOD in His active work 
within us. We are commanded to work as earnestly, 
as perseveringly, as though GOD had left us wholly to 
ourselves. He hides Himself behind our own active 
faculties, that our working may be a work of trust in 
an unseen, and even an unfelt, Presence. He would 
that we might win th^ glory of the victory, though 
not even one good thought is our own, and every 
effort is only possible through Himself strengthen- 
ing us. 

As these two separate forces combine, — ^the silent 

D 
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influence of an ever present Vision, and the practical 
discipline arising from a watchful conduct towards 
the outer world, — ^so the life of grace advances, so 
God's purpose in redeeming us is being accomplished. 

Let us, moreover, think of the manifold calls, which 
act with their powerful claims on our faithfulness in 
both these exercises of the Spirit. The Father's 
love in raising us up out of nothing to share His 
glory and His beatitude, and to minister before Him 
in our several vocations ; more tenderly touching 
still the devotion of His Blessed SON, giving up 
Heaven itself to bring us back from our lost estate, 
the deeply moving incidents of His Passion, the love 
that ever bums within His Sacred Heart, the cease- 
less appeals that speak to us from out the Blessed 
Sacrament, wherein He is still present to us with the 
closest possible consciousness, and together with all 
this, the claims of the Spirit abiding in us as the 
constant ministrant of all this love, the communi- 
cator of the fruits of His Passion and the merits of 
His Sacrifice, the Giver of all gifts of grace of which 
we are capable, — all this wonder-work of GOD is 
acting upon us unceasingly with combined forces to 
draw us on, to stimulate us, to sustain us, — and for 
what end ? that we may be possessors of an untold 
joy, clothed with an inconceivable beauty, united 
with the Eternal in all the glory of His infinite 
perfections. 

Shall we not cherish the longing desire to be true to 
His design for us ? Shall not this be our glorious aim, 
— of all that we have received to lose nothing, to seek 
to have the full image of GOD impressed upon us as 
our abiding character ? Shall we not live for this ? 
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Shall we not suffer for this ? Shall we not give up 
all for this, that nothing less than this may be ours ; 
that losing ourselves in this life, we may find ourselves 
transformed into something far higher in a more en- 
during world. Surely when GOD says to us, " Seek ye 
My Face," He rests not till we answer and say to Him, 
"Thy Face, LORD, will I seek."^ May this be our 
one chief view for the future, our one absorbing 
thought, the hope of its attainment the secret spring 
of our daily life. And may the consequences of our 
great resolve be fulfilled in eternity. 

O God, surely this shall be our joy, that Thou art 
all our own, and that through Thy love all that is 
Thine id ours, as all ours are of Thee. Accept our 
thankfulness, that Thou hast called us to see and 
understand what through faith we long more and 
more to attain, even the unclouded sight of what 
Thou art in Thyself, and yet more, even our perfected 
union with Thyself through Thy blessed SON, to 
Whom with the Spirit be all praise and glory for 
ever. 

> Ps. xxvil 8. 



IV. 
FAITH. 

# 

Our Church offices during the weeks that intervene 
between Trinity Sunday which closes the main series 
of Festivals, and Advent Sunday when the Christian 
year begins again, as a rule, supply passages of Holy 
Scripture having a special bearing on the Christian 
life. They form the more practical portion of the 
Christian year's teaching, while the seasons which 
precede and follow them have more special reference 
to doctrine, and the mysteries of the Christian's creed. 
The practical subjects with which we are now deal- 
ing have therefore a special appropriateness.^ Hav- 
ing dwelt on the general view of the life to which 
we are called in aiming at perfection in the Image of 
Almighty GOD, I would next lead you to consider 
some chief graces underlying, and influencing, the 
higher forms of Christian practice. Among them the 
most prominent are faith, hope, charity — graces, which, 
because of their fundamental efficacy, and intimate 
connection with the essence of spiritual life, stand dis- 
tinguished from the rest as the Theological virtues. 
They are so called because they especially unite the 
soul with God, Their importance is also marked by 

' This address wu one of a series preached after Trinity Sunday. 
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the terse but pregnant sentence in which they have 
been well described, as being respectively the root, 
the flower, and the fruit of the Divine life, a descrip- 
tion which implies that they are coincident with its 
successive developments, as though they embraced all 
graces. Faith is the first of the series, and to this I 
would now direct your minds. 

Viewed generally, faith is that faculty or act of the 
soul by which it embraces and apprehends things re- 
vealed and unseen, and such as reason alone could 
not attain to. It is that condition of mind and heart 
which principally connects us with God, and the 
things of God, and the whole body of mysteries con- 
stituting the hidden world. It is the primary bond 
that holds us fast to the realms of the Invisible. Faith 
assumes different forms according to the different 
causes giving rise to it, and it is of the utmost moment 
carefully to distinguish them. 

There is, first, historical faith, the believing what has 
been revealed, merely as facts are apprehended, as 
one may believe things past The greatest mysteries 
working around and within us, may be regarded simply 
as matters with which we have no personal concern, 
as having no influence on this life, and consequently 
making no impression on the feelings, though their 
truth is not questioned, nor their importance denied. 
This is to have life without love, divine knowledge 
without joy in the possession, or the grace to apply 
it to any practical result. 

There is, again, a speculative faith. When religious 
truth has awakened the mind's interest, and the play 
of intellect which it excites, passes from one object 
to another, and exercises itself in the manifold conclu- 
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sions to which they may lead, or, entering into con- 
troversy, becomes heated with the conflict of opinions, 
and the strife of tongues,— ^^this again is a mere profit- 
less and barren faith. 

Again, there is passive faith, which indeed works 
more deeply within the conscience, yet fails to pro- 
duce any change in the life, or to act upon the will. 
It awakens remorse and shame and a sense of per- 
sonal unworthiness, and, bringing out to view the con- 
trast of the truer life with one's own base appetites 
and desires, fills the soul with the fear of coming 
judgment, yet gives no sign of any real active co- 
operation with God. This again fails to rise to any 
true idea of life in GOD. 

Such conditions of soul, bearing some resemblance 
to the great gift of faith, may yet be but lifeless forms, 
the more sad to contemplate because they may claim 
as of right the privileges of the true elect. It is there- 
fore the more important to mark clearly, what are the 
signs by which we may judge of the true character of 
a h'ving faith. 

At the same time it should be borne in mind, that 
not all seeming deadness of faith is really such. The 
soul in its very anxiety to be true may deceive itself. 
There is a despondency which troubles many a faith- 
ful soul, because there are times when even to the 
purest and most devout, the visions, in which they 
have consistently hitherto lived, grow dark within 
them. The mysteries of GOD, though clear and sub- 
stantial as ever to the mind's eye, yet are mere facts, 
not living realities ; they have seemingly lost all their 
power, as well as their enjoyment, as if all spiritual 
virtue had gone out of them, and GOD had forsaken 
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the soul. Yet this may be mere delusion. It may 
arise from fatigue of mind or body, which has ex- 
tended itself to the spirit; or from some transient 
alternation of feeling which, like a passing cloud, has 
depressed and damped the spirits. It may be per- 
mitted only that the soul's steadfas>tness may be the 
more tested, and the truth brought home with greater 
force, that one is entirely helpless in oneself, entirely 
dependent on grace, and so humility and self-distrust 
be deepened. The reality of faith needs to be tried 
by other tests. The condition of the life, the state of 
the will, the general habit, the fixed purpose — not 
transient feelings — are the true criteria by which the 
judgment must be decided. 

Let us, in the first place, consider how true faith 
is formed. It is, as Holy Scripture assures us, 
"the gift of GOD."i But every gift of GOD pre- 
supposes a fitness rendering the soul capable of the 
Divine influence, as well as furthering its growth, 
and in regard to this fitness we have a considerable 
personal responsibility. Such fitness depends partly 
on what we have resolved to resist and cast away, 
partly on what we have learnt to value and to seek, 
— it is partly negative, partly positive. It grows as we 
direct our gaze through this outward into the inner 
aspect of things, beyond the temporary and perishable 
to the eternal and enduring, learning to see every- 
where the workings of the power and love of GoD, 
the aims and laws of His Providence ; taking more 
and more delight in what speaks of His Wisdom, His 
Beauty, His Justice, His Holiness ; and opening our 
understanding and our aspirations to the worlds where 

1 Eph. ii. 8. 
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this higher conscience meets with its true response, 
and thus learns to think and feel in sympathy with 
the truths which the word of GoD reveals to us. As 
our minds thiis enlarge and advance, we become more 
and more capable recipients of Divine influences, and 
so of faith in GOD. Again, as we rise beyond the 
region of self, cease to desire for self, overcome the 
passionate impulses and cravings of self-pleasing 
fancy ; learn to live for others, to think of others 
more than of oneself, to joy in others* joy, and to 
mourn in others' sorrow, learn rather to give than to 
receive ; grow to be able to bear pain, and count it 
gain to endure disappointment, or loss, or blame, not 
to shrink from the woundings of affection, and the 
soreness of being humbled, reckoning comparatively 
little of others' esteem, and unlearning the esteem of 
self and self-reflections, and the self-pity, that arises 
often as the false anodyne of wounded self-love, — as 
the heart becomes thus pure in intention, in desire, 
thus chastened and lowly, the capacity for the higher 
vision and the grander truth, grows yet more and more. 
Again, as we resign oiir own will, and conform our- 
selves to the higher will, learn to bring thoughts and 
purposes into subjection, and walk in obedience, test- 
ing continually our own intentions and choices and 
resolves, by what experience or others' wisdom, or the 
revealed law of GOD may teach ; as we learn thus 
to walk submissively, we become increasingly fitted 
to understand the mysteries of God, for the promise 
is, " if any man will do (or rather wills to do) His 
will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God ;"^ as S. Augustine teaches, in accordance with 

* S. John viL 17. 
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this Scripture, to obey is to know. Gradually, as it 
thus exercises itself, the soul is raised to a higher 
level of thought, of feeling and of desire, — the inner 
world becomes the real, and the present world the 
transient ; the praise of GOD becomes more precious 
than the praise of men ; the treasure of a peaceful 
conscience, and communion with the Invisible greater 
than any earthly gain of power, of influence, or fame. 
Life then takes a higher form, — it becomes trans- 
lated through fresh powers entering in. As food taken 
into the body becomes assimilated with it, so the 
object contemplated by the soul thus prepared, and 
growing into an increasing conformity with it, be- 
comes a real Presence within, of ever deepening in- 
fluence. There is no limit to the influences which 
then exert themselves, save what the soul itself may 
cause by its own want of correspondence with the 
Divine power at work within us. As when we look 
out at night and the sky is clear, gazing more and 
more intently on the heavens above us, the stars mul- 
tiply every instant, cluster upon cluster, orb upon orb, 
and what seemed at first but a mere haze of light, 
gradually assumes distinct shape and opens out into 
fresh systems of other worlds, — so the different revela- 
tions of the Mind of GoD, and the mysteries of His 
Being, and His attributes, and His operations, unfold 
themselves, and to the illuminated eye become ever 
clearer, till the whole field of view is studded with the 
wonderful signs of Divine wisdom and love. The 
Infinite breathes and speaks through the whole com- 
pass of this present order of sentient life. All seems 
to partake of a Sacramental power. And what we 
thus behold becomes a new living creation within us. 
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It is not merely that we have objects around us, and 
that we have eyes to see ; not merely that there are 
voices speaking to us, and that we have ears to hear ; 
not merely that substances press upon us, and we 
stretch out our hands and grasp them, but a new 
creation forms within our own very being, substantial 
as the spirit itself within which it grows, having an ex- 
istence which will absorb into itself all the higher 
elements of our being, and which, viewing ourselves 
in God, is in fact our only true nature, our true self, 
— that in which we trust to stand at last bodily in the 
Presence of our LORD, and one with Him, for as S. 
Paul assures us, " Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen."^ 

The ground on which faith rests is, that GOD is 
true — ^that what He reveals is what He deems suitable 
for us in our present state to know, that]what He con- 
ceals from us, is as yet unsuitable. On this account it 
is — because we rest entirely on His Word, on the truth 
of His Being — that faith is accepted as our greatest 
means of honouring Him. It is because it rests on 
nothing in ourselves. It has no support from sensible 
or visible things. It has no groundwork " which eye 
hath seen, or ear heard, either hath entered into 
the heart of man to conceive."^ Without any visible 
or sensible support, the soul puts forth, as it were, its 
hands and feet to lay hold on the unseen GOD Him- 
self, and tread the world wherein He abides. It 
goes forth simply " as seeing Him Who is invisible." 
It is therefore our purest and most acceptable offer- 
ing. And so our LORD evidently regarded it, for it 
laid on Him what we may almost call an irresistible 

* Heb. xi. I. ^ I Cor. ii. 9. 
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attraction ; it was the one act of the creature, that 
could at all times stir His depths of love and call forth 
His aid. 

For nothing seemed in the days of His Flesh to 
resist the appeal to which the frequent response came ; 
" According to thy faith be it unto thee." On this 
depended the success of His work among His crea- 
tures, the proportion of faith determining the amount 
of His gift ; and on the other hand the lack of faith 
being the one hindrance to His intended goodness ; 
" He did not many mighty works there, because of their 
unbelief."! 

Let it not, however, be supposed that only the 
higher gifts of faith draw forth the compassionate 
S}mfipathies of the Living GOD. If there be a d^jree 
of faith such as can " remove mountains,"^ which is 
the heritage only of the few, there is, beside the faith 
of Martyrs or Apostles, the faith that, knowing its 
own infirmities and unworthiness, yet clings simply, 
because it knows no other hope, and fears to be found 
unfaithful in the day of trial. The faith of the child 
that can but lean on a Father's bosom, pleading 
only the sense of its utter helplessness, is still the 
saving work of GOD, as well as the matured faith of 
the soul made perfect through suffering. Faith, like 
all other graces, has infinite degrees, and in every 
stage of its progress is a link that binds us to the 
Throne of GOD. The capacity of faith is part of our 
r^eneration. It dates from our baptism, and ex- 
pands with our spiritual growth imperceptibly. The 
very fear of unfaithfulness is an evidence of its ex- 
istence, for we cannot feel anxiety concerning what 

» S. Matt, xiii 58 ; S. Mark vL 5, 6. » i Cor. xiu. 2. 
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we do not value, nor value that of which we have no 
experience. 

Further, the growth of faith can only be g^dual. 
As the spirit yields itself to the promptings of the 
Spirit of God, so faith and the power of apprehend- 
ing the things of GOD, grows within us more and 
more, — it becomes a living power, which reveals itself 
in action and endurance, and more exalted views of 
duty and of love. It exercises itself in bringing into 
play, as guides to thought and act, the principles it 
has apprehended, the visions of heavenly things which 
it has embraced. Those majestic acts of self-sacrifice 
which mark the highest forms of the saintly character, 
the freely surrendering whatever GOD may require, 
casting away whatever hinders the perfect fulfilment 
of His Will, even to the abandonment of life, — ^these 
are the result of habits only gradually formed, as we 
learn to prefer heavenly to earthly objects, as the vision 
grows more and more vividly before our illuminated 
gaze. Every effort to subdue some selfish aim, or 
bear some inward pain, purely to please our LORD, 
and gain the highest discipline of the will, every 
least effort of patience to be made one with His own 
in some passing trial of the day, is a step onwards to 
the saintly life, and the sure witness of the progress 
of a living faith to be crowned at last with the fulness 
of His glory. 

On further occasions we shall have to consider how 
faith is perfected, and how its action is to be regu- 
lated. But one condition of acceptable faith I ought 
not here to omit, as it lies at the very foundation 
of its existence, equally as it is a necessary force 
throughout all its progressive growth. Though love, 
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as has been already said, is the fruit of faith, and 
therefore will be properly considered afterwards as its 
crowning development and its end, yet so essential 
is love in order that faith may assume a Christian 
character even in its earliest workings, that it needs 
to be mentioned here as an integral part of this 
earliest view of a life of grace. S. Paul describes 
Christian faith as " faith which worketh by love,"i so 
that from the very first, in order to be true, love must 
in some measure at least animate it ; only as its work- 
ing is influenced by love is its true ideal realized. 
And in its onward progress, however fervent and 
enthusiastic the powers of faith may be, nothing can 
compensate for any lack of this primal grace, for as 
the Apostle says, " Though I understand all mysteries 
and all knowledge, and though I have all faith so 
that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, 
I am nothing. And though I bestow all my goods 
to feed the poor, and though I give my body to 
be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing." 2 Though we need to consider love more 
fully on another occasion, it must be earnestly noted 
here how necessary a charitable spirit is to give to the 
efforts of faith, and the musing on Divine things, any 
acceptableness in the sight of God. 

See then by such tests, whether your life hitherto 
has failed, or whether it be advanced. See whether 
your aims, your desires, your fixed resolves, have been 
rising above mere objects of sense, of sight, of touch, 
into that inner world which faith alone can descry, 
and where love reigns, and where alone you will find 
your full blessedness, and rest, and peace. Let it be 

* Gal. V. 6. * I Cor. xiii. 2. 
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your continual purpose that this, which is the very 
soul of your life, be ever growing and enlarging within 
you more and more ; that you may be living in the 
power of Him Who hath called you, and Who Him- 
self will be your perfect recompense, if you continue 
thus faithful to the end. Let it be your encoumge- 
ment, in hours of weakness and fears, to feel widiin 
yourself, '' I know in Whom I have beheved." Let 
it strengthen you to bear ever in mind ; * He is faith- 
ful Who hath promised." And may a blessed expe- 
rience, ever within you, bear witness in GOD's good 
time to the truth, that '' according to thy faith" and 
thy trust, it hath been done unto thee. 



V. 

HOPE. 

We have dwelt on the gfrace of Faith, the first of the 
theological virtues. We have seen it to be a super- 
natural power, the gift of the Holy Spirit, pro- 
ducing in the soul the vision of eternal things in a 
substantial form, like a picture drawn, not on its ex- 
terior surface, but within its very substance, penetrat- 
ing inwardly, to become the spring and power of a 
new life, gradually acquiring strength so as to in- 
fluence the whole character, developing and forming 
it after the pattern which is beheld. 

Hope, the second grace of the same order, re- 
sembles faith, though with marked distinctions. It 
resembles it in these respects, — that it is equally the 
gift of the Holy Ghost, and formed within the soul 
as a living power, and that it is equally concerned with 
unseen things, and exercised in the same higher 
world. But Hope, while requiring Faith as its sub- 
stratum, rises above and beyond it. Hope, indeed, 
can exist only because of the previous operations of 
Faith, and is sustained only by the power which faith 
possesses of seeing invisible things. In the power of 
this vision Hope takes wings, and flies upwards, and 
embraces these higher objects with a brightness and 
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joy of its own, appropriating and possessing them, or 
at least feeling within itself an assurance of finding 
in them its future bliss. Hope, moreover, gives to 
faith new life, quickening it with higher aspirations, 
and rekindling its fervours, if it fail or grow dull 
The two graces act and react on each other, sustain 
and develop each other, and as they become fixed 
and habitual, mutually co-operate in elevating more 
and more the advancing life. 

Hope, moreover, differs from faith in this, that 
while faith embraces all time, the past, the present, 
equally as the future, being concerned with objects 
beyond the visible order of things, Hope is concerned 
only with the future, for what we already have we 
hope not for. What is yet to be revealed, what the 
soul has not yet tasted, what will be seen and known 
only when the veil which hides the hidden mystery 
from our longing sight is unveiled, — all this becomes 
the food in which Hope delights itself, which forms 
its nourishment, and constitutes its atmosphere of 
joy. And there is no limit to this exercise of hope, 
for it stretches forth into the Infinite, it looks upon 
all God's promises, and all that God is, as the ground 
of endless expectancy. 

But Hope is not merely a power of looking forward, 
nor does mere expectancy constitute its complete- 
ness. It needs for its animating principle the grace 
of holy desire. It is most important to observe this. 
There may be in the mind an anticipation of the 
future, and yet no longing to possess, no sense of joy 
in the anticipated reality. There may be a perfect 
expectancy without any personal delight in its fulfil- 
ment This is not Christian Hope. Hope is only 
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true when fed by desire. It lives only in proportion 
as it is animated by a secret hidden longing. As 
desires become more keen and vivid, as an unseen 
recompense becomes the soul's real and substantial 
aim, so in proportion Hope, being no longer an inef- 
fectual attribute of the soul, becomes " the power of 
an endless life." 

Hope is therefore dependent on two gifts, — ^the 
gift of faith, and the gift of holy desire. These form 
the wings which bear it upward on its heavenward 
course. It is thus no mere dreamy exercise of the 
soul, nor a mere contemplation of the glory of the 
heavenly kingdom, and of the blessedness through 
which God will be glorified in His Saints. It is an 
acting of the soul, the putting forth of energetic 
powers, the gathering up of hidden forces, stimulated 
partly by the attractiveness of the objects which 
faith presents to the soul, partly by the innate sense 
of Divine beauty, of the dawning glory of the true 
humanity which our regeneration has caused to grow 
within us. It delights to expatiate over the vast 
expanse of new and higher worlds presented to its 
enraptured gaze, which constitute the atmosphere in 
which it breathes. Viewed as a life, active, diligent, 
persevering, hope consists of definite aims, of affections, 
of aspirations, of expressions of thankfulness and joy, 
of delighted communion now with one, now with 
another object of an assured heavenly inheritance. 

Further, as to the extent of the field over which 
hope operates, it is important to observe that it 
does not merely look to the end hereafter to be 
gained, but takes in also the means through which 
the end is attained. If it be that GOD has willed 

£ 
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that oneself should be a sharer in the fulness of end- 
less joy in a complete union with Himself^ it follows 
that He wills also to impart whatever is necessary to 
fit us for that perfect life. The promise must include 
the various stages of advance ever prc^essing, till at 
last each chosen soul finds its completeness in Him. 
The two, the means and the end, cannot be se* 
parated, — ^the one therefore becomes the object of 
faith and of love, equally as the other. Hope will 
in this assurance dwell on the promised gifts which 
prepare the way, equally as on the fulness of joy in 
the Home of our Father. True hope embraces 
with the same ardour whatever fits the soul for its 
future inheritance, equally as the inheritance itself. 
It anticipates with delight each step along the way, 
each grace which in progressive order it needs to 
cultivate, as earnestly as it desires its predestined 
perfection. 

It is this aspect of hope that has so momentous a 
bearing on the question of onward growth. For 
hope is a stimulating power. It gilds the future pro- 
mises with a halo of beauty which attracts the soul 
onward. It gives brightness to what is otherwise 
dull and unalluring. The mere sense of duty is often 
insufficient to excite effort, when contrasted with the 
hindrances which seem to stand in the way of fulfil- 
ment, more especially if a desponding tone has taken 
possession of the soul. The sense of duty is com- 
paratively cold, and natural weakness shrinks from 
effort But hope, feeding on the promises of GOD, 
sheds the hues of divine lovingkindness on the de- 
sired attainment, and cherishes the gladness of assured 
possession. It thus has power to ^w^ketl ardour, to 
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strengthen resolve, and thus imparts vigour and con- 
fidence. It nerves the soul with a power that enables 
it to arise above obstacles. In natural things it is 
the hopeful that prevail. This is not less a law in 
spiritual things. GOD will even g^ve more than we 
can ask or think. GOD honours the trust which hope 
breathes, and rewards the confidence which reposes 
on Himself alone, while it treasures each increase of 
His grace as the pledge of yet further gifts. It is true 
hope, breathing out its fervent desires, which speaks 
in the words of the Psalmist ; " Like as the hart de- 
sireth the water-brooks, so longeth my soul after 
Thee, O God ; my soul is athirst for GOD, yea, even 
for the living GOD. When shall I come to appear 
before the presence of GOD ?"^ The words are the 
deep outpouring of a soul in which hope predomi- 
nates as an absorbing power, intense as the thirst of 
a creature wearied and heated in the chase. With 
the desired end in view, it cannot rest except in the 
pouring forth of desires to enter into the promised 
bliss, claimed already as its own. 

This idea of hope is represented in Christian art, 
where the grace is depicted as a lovely figure with 
brightest countenance and eyes fixed with an upward 
graze, as though the soul lived in the object beheld, the 
bright future casting its radiant reflection on the rapt 
features, and the light step ready to advance as though 
it had no abiding place here below, nothing in which 
its perfect satisfaction could be found. 

Hope viewed under one aspect is a restless state, 
ever on the wing, and ready to stretch upwards; 
yet under a truer aspect it is restful, — restful in the 

* Ps. xUL t. 
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conviction of an assured future possession; and in 
proportion as the assurance of a future possession 
grows stronger, so hope becomes the cahner. It 
possesses the consciousness of an inheritance which 
from its fulness of satisfied desire, can be patient, 
because it is trustfuL On this account it is that hope 
is represented in Holy Scripture under the image of 
''an anchor/' It is the ''anchor of the soul, both 
sure and steadfast, and which entereth into that 
within the veil ;"* as the anchor cast out from the 
ship, lays its firm hold on the shore, to steady the 
ship amidst the tossing of the waves and the violence 
of the wind, and thus secures an entrance into "the 
haven where it would be." 

While thus waiting the appointed time on the 
borders of " the land which is very far away," hope 
acts with a similar force, and with a gladness which 
suffuses all objects with a bright colouring of its own, 
picturing to itself in varied forms and aspects, the 
blessedness into which the soul is about to enter; 
and thus stimulates itself by further and further de- 
sires as the objects it beholds assume an ever increas- 
ing attractiveness. 

It is this true hope which, as already said, enables 
the soul to surmount difficulties, to master opposition, 
and rise above obstacles, which to those devoid of 
the grace seem insurmountable. 

It was thus that the Saints were enabled to endure 
persecution and suffering, even to embrace a crud 
death, or to fight sore battles against besetting dns, 
triumphing over the spirits of darkness that strug- 
gled to maintain their hateful hold over them, bee- 

^ Hd>. vi. 19. 
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cause with kindling eye, and glowing cheek, fixed 
with the intensity of an absorbing assured hope, they 
burned to possess the promised recompense of their 
sufferings. 

It is through this grace too, that, like to those who 
have thus gone before in the way of perfection, any of 
us may learn to endure hardness, and bear neglect, or 
humiliation, or reproach, and gain sweetness of tem- 
per under provocation, lowliness of self-renunciation, 
and self-sacrifice, in the power of renewed love, be- 
cause hope, picturing to the soul the joy of a truer 
likeness to jESUS, and the blessed peace arising as 
self dies within, leads us on, while, feeding on the 
promised gain, we lose the sense of painfulness and 
soreness, which once possessed us, arid hindered the 
soul's progress. 

There is a "hoping even against hope," when 
through past failures and long habits of unfaithful- 
ness and selfishness the claim to God's gracious gifts 
seems forfeited, and but for His generosity and lavish- 
ness of love, the prospect of advance becomes dark 
and dreary. Even then hope may kindle the spirit 
afresh in the conviction that GOD is not as man is, 
that His promises are sure, whatever our past may 
have been ; that He remembers not what we have 
been, in the joy of seeing us arise and strive "to 
redeem the past." Even though we have deserved 
punishment, and He may have withdrawn the light 
of His countenance, and our infirmity seems to be a 
deserved penal affliction, yet His love will break out 
afresh to justify the Saint of old who could say, 
"Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him."^ 

^ Job xiii. 15. 
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Out of the dead womb sprang the child of promise, 
and hope, though it seem all vain, and even pre- 
sumptuous, may prove again and again the quicken- 
ing into an endless union with our Lord. The 
hope of the dying thief was the immediate prelude 
to Paradise. 

Such thoughts ought to be especially the support 
of those who by their very profession have cast away 
the present in hope of the future ; who have let go 
time for eternity ; who have given up earthly things 
because they hoped for heavenly things. These are 
they of whom our Lord spoke, when He said, 
"There is no man that hath left house, or parents, 
or brethren, or wife, or children, for the kingdom of 
GOD*s sake, who shall not receive manifold more in 
this present time, and in the world to come life ever- 
lasting."^ They have cast away the present treasure 
because they believed the hidden treasure that would 
be their reward. The very soul of their life there- 
fore should be hope. It should be the very "seal 
upon thine heart, the seal upon thine arm."^ It 
should be specially true of such that they are " saved 
by hope."3 So may GOD in His mercy build up this 
perfect life in all whom He has called, yea, perfect it 
more and more, till at last when hope shall give place 
to fulness of joy, they may see GOD Face to face, and 
enter into " the joy of the LORD." 

^ S. Luke xviii. 29, 30. ' Cant. viii. 6. ' Rom. viii. 24. 



VI. 

LOVE. 

We pass to-day to the consideration of the third 
theological virtue, — Love. It falls in with the special 
subject of Sunday last,* and though we have now 
entered on another line of thought, still the subject 
has the closest reference to the season of Lent, and 
its selection as the substance of the Collect and 
Epistle of last Sunday, is intended to teach that all 
our penitential acts should be quickened and deep- 
ened by this great grace, sin being seen to be more 
hateful, and the offence done to Almighty GOD more 
grievous, in proportion as we love Him, and embrace 
with grateful joy the redemption purchased for us by 
the precious Blood of His dear SON. 

Love is closely related to faith and hope, though 
distinguished from it by manifest differences. It 
covers the same ground with those graces, but it 
comprehends an entirely distinct field of view. The 
invisible and the spiritual are not the only objects of 
love. It also takes in the visible, the world of crea- 
tures, whatever is of GOD, whether in the present 
world, or in the world to come. 

Love therefore has a wider scope of thought and 

^ The Address was given on the TvifX ¥ndv} *m\«ctX. 
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iaction than either faith or hope, while yet it is inti- 
mately linked with them, and even dependent on 
them. For we cannot love without believing in the 
unseen verities which it embraces. And love would 
quickly die if there were no hope of the enjoyment of 
the things believed. Therefore even as faith and 
hope vary, so love varies, kindling as they burn 
brightly, decaying as they decay, reviving as they are 
renewed in power. The roots of love lie buried deep 
in faith and hope, and, though fed by its own special 
nourishment, and resting on its own peculiar sup- 
ports, it owes to the power of these virtues much of 
its strength and steadfastness. 

Love may be either perfect or imperfect, not in- 
deed meaning by this term, perfect,^ that we can in 
this life hope to attain the complete development of 
love in the fulness which it will hereafter assume, but 
there are differences of kind and d^free in love ac- 
cording to our present capacities, which may thus 
be characterized, and the distinction is real. 

Imperfect love is the love of GOD and of eternal 
things arising out of one's own interest in them. It 
is the love of GOD not for His own, but for our sakes, 
on account of what we enjoy or hope for. It depends 
on all going well with us, or on an expectation of 
blessing. It has therefore at its root a mercenary 
character. It has, whether consciously or not, a con- 
stant bearing on self, and views eternity and all its 
treasures with a constant reference to one's own loss 
or gain, as if all things, even GOD Himself, existed 
for the fulness of one's own gratification. 

Perfect love on the other hand loves GOD and 
eternal things for their own sakes^ Itt^^ective of 
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one's own gain in loving them. It is generous, pure, 
disentangled from self-interest It is the gloty and 
the gracious work of GOD, and His wondrous attri- 
butes, which as they excite the lov^ so they consti- 
tute the objects on which love fastens, as if they had 
no bearing on oneself, but only because of their own 
loveable nature. The very contemplatrbn of them 
forms the all-sufficient . ground of delight that still 
breathes in' us, though one might be called to sur- 
render one's own happiness, or. to make an entire 
sacrifice^for another's good, and even though one had 
cmeself . no share in the promhed good, but simply 
God foe God's own sake, and the^ glory of. eternal 
things only because, of their supereminent beauty 
having become theground of tile soul'sf rapture. 

It may be difficult to disentangle the idea of GOD 
from what GOD is to His faithful ones, because the 
very notion we have of GOD is grounded on the 
ideavof . His goodness to His creatures, and specially 
to His favoured ones, but it invdves a vast difference 
in the feeling itself,^ whether or no self pervade and 
animate the. view which feedsrand excites the passion. 

It cwas, for mstance, as an extreme case of generosity 
efs love towards his brethren, that. S. Paul preferred 
thfi gain of- others to his own, so as to conceive the 
thought that he could wish . himself " accursed from 
Christ for my brethren, , my kinsmen according to 
the flesh,"^ content to see love's object satisfied, yet 
without benefit to himself,,or rather to his own loss. 
This, I need not say, is an unparalleled expression of 
such feeling, yet it marks a principle which in various 
degrees animates exalted forms of character. 

^ Rom, ix. 3. 
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The thought of such love is not, How great is my 
own blessedness ; how good GOD is towards me and 
those I love ; how surpassing will be the joy into 
which I look to enter ; how can I enough bless GOD 
for all He has promised me ? The thought is rather, 
How blessed, how gracious is GOD ; how blessed will 
the fulfilment of His work of love be ; what must be 
His beauty, His glor>' hereafter, if so glorious His 
work in this world ? whatever be His will for me, 
may He be evermore praised and glorified. The 
thought of God Himself, and of others in GOD, ab- 
sorbs the thought of self. 

Again, love takes up portions of our nature which 
are left untouched by either faith or hope. Love in- 
flames the very inanimate impulses of our being, the 
sensitive and energetic affections. Love is the ardour 
of passionate desires which find their rest in the beauty 
and glory of the unseen world, which faith pictures 
and hope grasps as its own. Only when love is ex- 
cited do all our affections find their rest in the unseen 
world, when the child-heart in us looking with cling- 
ing love to the unseen world finds there a father, and 
mother, and brethren, and sisters ; where the fond- 
ness of espousals finds its rest in a yet closer tie, in 
the Husband of the soul, one with it for evermore. 
God in man, and man in GOD, complete the measure 
of all possible desire. Sisterly and brotherly and 
betrothed love meet in His sacred Heart their full 
response, and the aspirations of tenderest friendship 
find the full joys of confidence and sympathy in Him 
Who regards His own elect, no longer as servants, 
but as "friends." In the unseen world all the full 
satisfaction for all our yearnings both for intellectual 
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and affectionate fellowship will be felt, meeting the 
demands of every side of onr human nature, of all 
pur cravings throughout all our manifold experiences 
and desires. Whatever earthly objects of interest or 
attachment may be ours, yet their truest value is 
attained if in them, and through them, we are led on 
to know a diviner and more heavenly love, a more 
perfect rest. 

Another distinction between love and the other 
theological virtues lies' in this, that it has a special 
enlightening power. Love is always keen of sight. 
As this is true of the vision of things of earth, so 
equally of the vision of things spiritual, and this 
firstly, because love from its eager longings, its fer- 
vent desires, its steadfast tenacity, keeps a constant 
gaze, waits, watches, ponders closely and unwea- 
riedly on its objects of desire. Love directed in this 
spirit to the mysteries of the unseen world, has thus, 
as its reward, a power of insight given to no other 
faculty, a seeing into the Very heart of things with 
a keeoness giv«i to no other part of our nature. 
And secondly, because, as Holy Scripture leads us to 
believe, there is nothing which GOD can give, that 
He withholds from those who love Him. Himself 
perfect Love, is from His very nature ever desiring 
love, and " he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in GOD 
and GrOD in him,"^ There is an unfathomable depth 
of richest treasures promised to love. " Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive the things which GOD hath 
prepared for them that love Him,"^ There is a 
natural attraction of heart to heart. It is instinc- 

* I S. John iv. i6, » i Cor. il 9. 
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tively felt in human nature, and we may surely be- 
lieve that this is typical of the Nature of GOD, that 
He too responds to the love of the creature, opening 
His secrets, showing more and more of His hidden 
Mind, while His faithful ones hold rapt communion 
and intercourse of bemg with Being, in still contem- 
plation with the silent embrace of love. 

O unutterable sacredhess of: joy ineffable, and fiill 
of glory! As faith dwells in GOD, felt to be the 
innermost, centre, of life, and hope antkipates the 
blessedness of fellowship with the unseen, so love 
with its penetrating g^ze thirsts to see, and as it 
gazes, becomes more and more capable of apprehend- 
ing the inner truths, the hidden mysteries of the 
Divine Nature and work. . As to the beloved disciple 
was specially revealed the secret of the Heart of 
Jesus ; as he quickly, discerned the^ mystery of His 
Incarnation and the. truth of His Resurrection, be- 
cause he was the disciple of love, and lay in the 
Bosom of love, so the same penetrating grace lives 
on with its sacred ppwo: in. all who aim at a perfect 
union with Him.. 

Again^ love has this ftirther property, that it 
raises the soul by its firmness in laying hold of the 
object beloved. The heart that loves is being ever 
ceaselessly drawn towards.. its object, , whatever that 
object may be ; drawn downwards if the object viewed 
be base and unworthy, drawn upwards i£ the object 
be high and noble. We ace conscious of the two- 
fold influence ; how ©ur nature may be degraded by 
yielding itself to low desires, how on the contrary it 
rises and is purified by the love of what is beautiful, 
and pure, and unearthly. In like manner the con- 
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templation of what is above oneself in power, in wis- 
dom, in beauty in this visible world, is felt to expand 
and enlarge the soul, and enables it better to compre- 
hend what is above itself in the eternal and invisible 
world. So again the exercise of even natural love 
has a purifying as well as an exalting influence. One 
who has ever truly loved is on this account better 
than one who has never felt its influence. Its influence 
extends over one's whole nature, in many ways trans- 
forming it ; and if it be so in its mere natural exer- 
cise, how much more surely must it be so in its ex- 
ercise on higher and holier objects, when keeping 
before the mind the One great Object which is above 
all objects, which is purity itself, beauty itself, holi- 
ness itself, which contains, and which is all that is 
perfect, which is indeed the very essence and life of 
perfection, how surely must such love of the Divine 
exalt and refine the soul. 

Again, love has yet another property, and one 
peculiar to itself, that it assimilates the being that 
loves to the being that is loved, not merely raises it 
to the level of the one loved, but makes it like to its 
object We see the truth of this visibly in the natural 
world, when those who love much and live long to- 
gether grow like to one another in feature and ex- 
pression, in habits and modes of speech, in various 
incidental ways, the reflection of rays of light from 
the one as it were radiating on the other in the 
mutual fervent intercourse ; and as this is observable 
in the natural world, so assuredly it is in a higher 
sense in the spiritual world. You remember how the 
people were struck with the aspect and expression 
of the Apostles S. Peter and S. John, and "took 
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knowledge of them that they had been with JESUS."^ 
They could see it in the expression of their faces* 
You remember too how the face of Moses shone 
when he came down from the mount, so that the 
people could not look at him, dazzled with the radi- 
ance which was the reflection of GOD'S countenance, 
upon Whom he had been gazing during the forty 
days of his lonely watch. These were symbols ex- 
pressive of an abiding truth, showing that love assi- 
milates to itself whatever it feeds upon. As hope is 
characterized by appropriativeness, so love by assimi- 
lativeness, by bringing divers objects into unity, by 
drawing the one loved to the' one that loves, impress- 
ing features, inner characteristics and peculiar habits 
of the loved object, on the soul softened and prepared 
by the influence of love, and thus made capable of 
receiving the impression. 

Again, we must embrace the necessity of love due 
to others because of Him Who alike made and re- 
deemed both us and them. This is a wide subject 
which can now only be briefly touched upon, but it 
is included in the love of GOD, and cannot rightly be 
separated from it We cannot, or at least ought not 
to separate the idea of GOD from the idea of those 
whbm He loves, and for whom He was content to 
die, whom He has made part of His own mystical 
Body, who are thus in a true sense part of Himself. 
He has claims on us in them. The law regulating 
our life, independently of the ties of relationship or 
of special personal attachments, is that we should do 
to others as we would have them do to us. It is a 
divine axiom telling upon all cases. What I, if I 

* Acts W. 13. 
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were in their place, should judge to be my claim on 
them, the same I ought to do to them in their place, 
because of God's claim on me through them. This 
law prevails whether the claims of others concern 
eternal or temporal, spiritual or natural things. The 
only exception is, that inasmuch as spiritual objects 
are higher than temporal objects, therefore spiritual 
ends take precedence of natural ends. What we 
ought therefore to do for others, or yield to others, de- 
pends in great measure on the ground on which the 
claim is made. There may be a just claim on us to 
give up our own temporal good for another's tem- 
poral good, unless some necessary hindrance inter- 
vene which we may believe GOD would approve. 
Specially there is a claim to give up our temporal 
good when another's spiritual good is at stake, while 
tfiere is not the same call to give up our spiritual 
good in a case which concerns another's temporal 
interest only. To exercise love aright is a part of 
prudence equally as it is a fruit of the discipline of 
the soul. 

It is easy to see therefore over what an extensive 
field love ranges, and within which it finds its exer- 
cise, and how important to learn to carry it into 
effect with increasing dutifulness. An Apostle, you 
will remember, tells us that it is the one grace which 
will endure for ever, that when faith is lost in 
sight, and hope absorbed in possession, love will 
know no diminution, but rather will be ever ex- 
panding and developing itself throughout eternity, 
infinite as the state of being into which it has passed. 
The same truth follows from the \m^.^^s xxseA. vcv 
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Holy Scripture to represent these diflFerent graces. 
As hope is represented under the image of an 
"anchor" cast forward within the Veil, as keeping 
firm hold of our inheritance in the world to come ; 
and faith is likened to a "shield" and "breastplate" 
because the man, being covered by a divine protec- 
tion, is able by the strength of his belief in divine 
truth and the ever-present support of GOD Himself, 
to repel " the fiery darts of the enemy ;" so love is 
imaged to our mind, but not by any symbol taken 
out of the natural world. The true representation 
of love is found only in GOD Himself He is set 
before us as the image of love, the only example of 
what we should keep in mind as the One Object 
worthy to express its true character and infinite 
possibilities of self-sacrifice. 

May you then be stirred up and influenced by 
the indwelling Presence of the Spirit of love to attain 
to this grace more and more. The blessedness for 
which all has been surrendered, can only be attained 
in proportion as we love. The infinite cravings of 
our souls can receive their gratification only in pro- 
portion as we become more like to Him Who is 
Love, and more faithfully respond to His call Who 
ever lives and moves in the very innermost depths 
of love. May He work this in us by His own 
power. Revealing Himself to our souls as the one 
aim and object of all truest longings and aspirations, 
may we have grace to go forth in answer to His 
appeals and say, "Yes, LORD, it is for this I have 
left all of which I could divest myself, it is this 
which I am seeking to attain, however far off, in 
the state in which my lot is cast." And He will 
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surely respond and say, "I have loved thee with 
an everlasting love, therefore with lovingkindness 
have I drawn thee."^ "He that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in Me, and I in him :"* and " Whoso 
keepeth My word, in him verily is My love per- 
fected/'s 

* Jer. xxxi. 3. * I S. John iv. 16. 

' I S. John ii. 5. 
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VII. 
HUMILITY. 

The season of Lent, upon wiiidi we have entered, 
leads me to speak of tiiose special graces ndiich 
tend to form a true rq>entaiK:e: And this subject 
is of the utmost moment with a view to pr ogress 
in holiness, because the deepening of rq>entance is a 
great means of rising to advanced heights of spiritual 
life, as well as of purifying those graces ndiich may be 
already growing in us, while at the same time we are 
being more entirely purged finom those sins over ndiich 
we mounu 

The first grace which enters into penitence of which 
I would speak, is humility. But before going further 
into this subject, let me point out one consideration 
which has an intimate bearing upon all forms of 
grace, not upon humility alone. There are actions 
resembling the effects of grace, which yet have no 
necessary connection with it. One may, for instance, 
be humbled without having any real humility. A 
state of humiliation to which we submit ourselves, 
may be forced upon us from some external influence. 
Some merely accidental circumstance, some sadness 
or disappointment, may have brought us low. There 
arc merely physical or natural results to which the out- 
ward aspect may give indications of changes with- 
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in the spirit But yet they may be nothing but a 
certain depression, a submissiveness arising from 
natural causes, and which is but temporary and not 
spiritual. A real virtue proceeds from within only by 
the working of the grace of GOD through the secret 
discipline in which self has yielded itself up to a higher 
influence. It is an enduring state, and acts upon the 
outer nature from within. In regard to all human 
action, therefore, we have carefully to distinguish be- 
tween what is the result of temporary external influ- 
ence, and what has freely grown and been formed 
within the higher spirit 

Let us return to consider the special grace of humi- 
lity. In one respect this grace is distinguished from 
all other graces. Ordinarily we look to the attributes 
of God to see in Him the archetypes, the various 
features of holiness, to which we seek to attain in 
imitation of Him. The image into which we are to 
be moulded by the Master Hand, is set forth in Him- 
self as our Example. But the very name of this 
grace shows that we can find no resemblance or 
pattern of it in GOD. The term is derived from a 
Latin word which signifies " the ground," thus prov- 
ing that this grace is a growth within the creature and 
of the creature alone, suitable to earthly natures, de- 
pending on circumstances which can exist only in 
regard to beings dependent on, and deriving their 
powers from, another. We see no archetype of humi- 
lity in the Divine Nature from the very fact that It is 
above all, the very Source and Life of all being. Yet 
we may, speaking reverently, and by analogy only, in 
reference to an inscrutable mystery, discern what we 
may regard as having some relation to this virtue in 
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God Himself, for the design of the Incarnation im- 
plied the idea of self-abasement, of voluntary submis- 
sion to a superior, a sinking down into the depths 
as of one's own annihilation. 

The idea of the lowliness of jESUS was the result 
of some mysterious purpose of self-humiliation, which 
took its rise in the Heart of GOD. Although, there- 
fore, we cannot predicate humility of the Being of 
Almighty GOD, yet there are movements within His 
Mind which led to this in its result, though it could 
only be exemplified in the created nature, which the 
Godhead willed to assume. 

In contemplating GOD we may thus regard this 
mysterious purpose to become Incarnate, as an in- 
ducement, a call to seek this grace on the very ground 
of attaining dispositions involving a greater likeness to 
the Divine Nature. 

There is thus a Divine, a Godlike beauty in true 
humility. But the archetype of this grace is properly 
to be sought in the character and life of our Blessed 
Lord, as He " made Himself of no reputation, and 
took upon Him the form of a servant," " and being 
found in fashion as a man," "humbled Himself."^ 
Being in a human form He became susceptible of the 
grace of humility. To Him, therefore, we turn for 
the great Pattern of this grace. His whole life, after 
He took His place among the creatures, was a con- 
tinual example of the practice of humility. In truth 
the very act of becoming Incarnate, made it His most 
characteristic grace, to be thenceforth impressed upon 
the minds and hearts of His followers as the very 
first and necessary condition of being made like Him. 

» Phil. ii. 8. 
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But it may be asked, how could He, Who was the 
greatest of all, be really humble, and at the same 
time true to His high prerogatives ? Humility in 
Him must be consistent with truth, and with His 
pre-eminent dignity. How then can this be ? 

Humility in its proper and true sense is but con- 
formity to oiir condition as creatures. It is not any 
degradation, nor inconsistent with dig^nity. It is but 
the complete acknowledgment and practical fulfil- 
ment of the creature's state, viewed in its depen- 
dence, and absolute subordination to a higher Nature. 
Our Lord necessarily, as part of the perfection of 
His humanity, was penetrated with the consciousness 
of this dependence and subordination, of the nothing- 
ness of a created nature in itself, of the absence of 
any claim of its own. And His Humility consisted 
in acknowledging and yielding Himself to this in 
childlike simplicity. Humility and simplicity in a 
dependent creature are in fact practically one. Our 
Lord expressed the true idea of humility when He 
said, " The SON can do nothing of Himself, but what 
He seeth the Father do :"^ and again, " I do nothing 
of Myself ; but as My Father hath taught Me, I 
speak these things."* His was a perpetual oblation 
of the conscious nothingness of the creature ever 
expressing the sense of dependence. In us also this 
same consciousness is the real ground of the grace of 
humility, a conformity to the actual position of the 
creature, who is nothing in itself, has nothing, can do 
nothing, can claim nothing, can rightly expect nothing, 
should wish for nothing, but what the Author and 
Ruler of its life wills for it. 

» S. John ▼. 19. » S. John viii. aS. 
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There is, however, in us a ground of humility, in 
which our Blessed LORD had no part. Our sins, both 
original and actual, and our inherent faultiness, consti- 
tute for us a further ground of self-abasement. Beyond 
the necessity for humility which is common to all 
creatures, fallen or unfallen, which would have applied 
to us equally had we not fallen, there is now, as we 
are, an additional ground for it. If we had been 
stainless, blameless creatures, who had never known 
the blight of sin, there would still have been a per- 
petual call to be humble. The sense of our fallen 
nature is but an additional, a superadded cause of 
humility. The sense of the many ways in which we 
have failed, and continue to fail in act and word, in 
judgment and feeling, brings home to us the fact that 
there is nothing in us devoid of some form of wrong, 
nothing that has not been marred, nothing into which 
have not entered the consequences of the Fall. This 
sense ceaselessly appeals to us as a powerful reason 
for abasing ourselves, and which would be an amply 
sufficient cause, even were there no other ground of 
humility. 

Again, there is a further call to humility peculiar 
to ourselves in which our LORD had no part in the 
consideration of what is due to others, and of what 
arises out of our relation to others. Whatever is of 
God we are to reverence, whatever gifts He has shed 
upon others we are " highly to esteem." We cannot 
ever know the amount of gifts, the amount of grace 
which God may have shed on others. We cannot 
tell the extent to which Divine Power has been 
Kouchsafed to another ; we can never tell whether 
another has had less givetv tJ^Lti o\xtsfe\Nes^ and yet 
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has used that little better ; or whether if another had 
had all we have, he would not be far better than we 
are, and be doing more for GOD. We can form no 
estimate of the difficulties, the trials, the force of 
temptation to which others are exposed, or what they 
may have borne or overcome. There is a true sense 
in which we are to " esteem others better than our- 
selves." ^ This again is an inducement to humility in 
our own case in addition to what is forced upon us 
by the example of our LORD. Beside therefore the 
consciousness of our own dependent state as creatures 
receiving all from GOD, our own sinfulness and con- 
tinual failing, and the respect due to others in whom 
as His creatures His Presence and gifts of nature or of 
grace reveal themselves, are calls to humility pecu- 
liarly our own, which ought to act upon us ceaselessly. 
Further, we need to see by what means this grace 
may be formed in us. Like all graces it is the gift of 
God, formed in us by Him through the co-operation 
of our own self-discipline, acting in harmony with His 
own supernatural Presence. Viewing our own part 
in the growth of this grace, there are three faculties 
of our nature which, if duly influenced, combine to 
further it. First the intellect needs to apprehend the 
various motives which conduce to foster it, and on 
which it rests, as the true condition of a creature re- 
cognizing its dependence upon its Maker, and the 
absence of any claim but what His Will approves. 
Secondly, the will, if bent on subduing the pride of 
life, which is ever rising up within us, tends directly to 
enforce what our reason apprehends to be true to our 
creaturely nature, as well as conformed to the Mind 

« PhU. ii. 3. 
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and Example of our Lord. And, thirdly, the desires 
and susceptibilities of heart, growing more and more 
to be penetrated with the love of whatever tends to 
overcome the evil within us, and to assimilate us to the 
character of our LORD, act continually in influencing 
the will to the same end. It is on these combined 
energies of our nature co-operating, and in proportion 
as they gain strength and prevail in their united 
action, that humility grows. It is not however only 
through the exercise of grace and self-discipline 
within ourselves, that humility is formed. The Provi- 
dence of God works with His grace. The general 
order of things around us, our mutual intercourse one 
with another, the checks, the reproofs, the contradic- 
tions of daily life, bring home to us continually the 
sense of our own failings and weaknesses, of the im- 
perfections of our own nature and its fancied powers, 
and the superiority of others, in one or other respect. 
All circumstances teach us, if we are willing to learn, 
both the wisdom and the truth of a lowly estimate of 
ourselves which, if allowed to act as thus outwardly 
shown to us, is the nurturing of the grace of humility. 
The opportunities of a growing consciousness of the 
need of this grace, and the rebukes if we fail to learn 
it, are ceaseless, and a right use of such opportunities, 
calling out the inward self-discipline they need righdy 
to meet them, is the further aid to its attainment 
which His Providence continually supplies. 

We may further endeavour to estimate the value 
of this grace of humility in relation to other graces, 
its place, if we may so term it, in the order of the 
Divine gifts. To do this will depend on the principles 
according to which we measure the ^ifts of the Holy 
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Spirit. If we estimate them according to their own 
inherent excellence, as bringing us nearer to GOD, 
and partaking most of GOD, then love would surely 
be ranked in the highest place, for love is GOD and 
its exercise is union with GOD, — it is the most exalted 
and purest exercise of our renewed nature, finding its 
archetype in GOD. Again, we may determine the value 
of the virtues by considering which has the greater 
influence in regulating and disciplining, whether our 
active or our passive qualities^ and under this test 
obedience or conformity of will to the Divine Will 
would take a higher place than humility, and indeed 
obedience includes humility, or rather is the active 
form which humility assumes, it being but the obe- 
dient recognition of the obligations of a created na- 
ture in its relation to Him Who created it. 

But humility has a distinctive greatness which in 
one respect renders it the most important and chiefest 
of all. It is this grace which forms the very founda- 
tion of the spiritual life, which while bringing our 
nature low in its own esteem, and constantly con- 
demning the pride of self, renders it capable of gain- 
ing grace and closer union with GOD. It is the 
handmaid of faith and the necessary condition of co- 
operation with the whole work of GOD, removing the 
hindrances which continually rise up within our fallen 
nature. It has on this account a special promise of 
increase, — GOD " giveth grace unto the lpwly."i In 
this respect humility shines out with a pre-eminent 
dignity as of all graces the most essential for the de- 
velopment of the Christian character, and preserving 
us in harmony with the entire scheme of redemption. 

* Prov, iii. 34, 
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It is moreover of the utmost importance to consider 
the ways in which humility works, and by what tests 
we may examine ourselves as to our possession of 
this great grace, and our growth in it Humility com- 
monly arises with a sense of disesteem, of one's own 
liability to fail, of one's infirmities in comparison with 
others, a lowly readiness to acknowledge one's own 
defects. As an advance upon this consciousness 
there would be the effort to mortify in every possible 
way the risings of self-assertion, the endeavour to 
keep down any high or ambitious estimates of what 
one is, or has done. A yet deeper condition of soul 
grows as we recognize our deep abiding faultiness, 
our inherent corruption in the sight of GOD, so as to 
be ever preserving the state of dependence on Divine 
aid, and of Divine forgiveness, with the growing sense 
of unworthiness and nothingness in the sight of GOD. 

It is a mark of very real progress in this grace, if 
there be a growing disposition to give every one their 
due, to dwell thankfully and admiringly on others' 
gifts, to regard and value every gift of nature or of 
grace, by which GOD may have distinguished others 
beyond what oneself can claim. In some with whom 
we are familiar we may have the opportunity of 
" entertaining angels unawares." To see GOD in all 
His creatures revealing Himself, and to view also 
oneself among the countless hosts, as grains of sand 
on the sea-shore of the mighty ocean, or as the worms 
on which we may heedlessly tread in our daily walk, 
— this growing habit of thought marks the progress 
of a deepening grace, a truer apprehension of our 
being as we appear and really are in His own sight 

It marks a continual progress in this fundamental 
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grace when there is growing in us a willingness to 
accept humiliation whencesoever or howsoever it 
comes, whether through outward circumstances under 
God's Providence, or more tryingly from diflFerent 
persons with whom we are brought into intercourse. 
As this readiness deepens even a gladness springs up 
when the opportunities of self-renunciation occur, not 
because of the humiliation itself, but because of the 
gain which the advance of self-subdual cherishes. 
And this may so far prevail as to cause even a desire 
to meet such opportunities, and thus to become more 
and more subdued by a voluntary self-abasement 

It would accord with this spirit to shrink back from 
honours and distinctions and seats of power, not as 
dreading a discomfiture, but as having, learnt to love 
the more hidden way, the self-forgetting and being 
forgotten of others ; and this not from any lack of zeal 
or desire to do good, but as keeping in the background, 
and ever acting in the spirit in which " the left hand 
knoweth not what the right hand doeth ;" thus be- 
coming like the angels in heaven, who ever prostrate 
themselves before the eternal throne, while all their 
energies are being exercised in ministries of love. 

Let us entreat of the most high GOD, as we enter 
this course of penitence which this season secures, to 
attain more and more of this great grace as an abid- 
ing possession, that as we live and move in the Light, 
under that all-searching Eye — so keenly searching, so 
purely righteous, — we may be found living more and 
more after the Mind of Him, Whom we follow, to 
Whose Likeness we aspire, ever growing up into His 
own glorious Image. 

And do Thou, O Spirit of Christ, Spirit of the 
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Lowly One, Spirit of Him Who meekly bowed His 
Head under the cross, Who took " the form of a ser- 
vant,"^ being in all things obedient, work this in us, 
for Thou alone canst mould us into it Put forth Thy 
strength, subdue us wholly, overruling every thought 
and impulse, for we would not rest till we become 
like Thee in this, as in all Thy gifts ! 

* Pha. ii. 7. 



VIII. 
HOLY FEAR. 

We are considering the chief graces which tend to 
perfect repentance, and among them have first dwelt 
upon the grace of Humility. Let me now lead you 
to think of the grace of holy Fear — a grace which re- 
sembles Humility in certain important respects. 

It is like humility specially in two respects, first, 
that it has its part in laying the foundations of the 
spiritual life, and again because it extends its influence 
over the whole life, acting upon each virtue as it 
grows throughout our progressive advancement The 
Scriptures speak of holy fear under both these aspects, 
as concerned with both the initiatory and the maturer 
forms of spirituality. Thus for instance it is written, 
** The fear of the LORD is the beginning of wisdom,"^ 
and, again, we are called to " perfect holiness in the 
fear of GOD."^ 

It is necessary to distinguish the several kinds of 
fear. There are chiefly two kinds ; servile fear, and 
filial fear. Both are operations of the Spirit of GOD, 
though only the latter can be viewed as a grace or 
fruit of the Spirit. Servile fear is a result of the 
Holy Spirit's influence acting upon the conscience^ 

' Ps, Cxi, 10. • 2 Cox. NU. \« 
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to convince, to reprove, thus havii^ an indirect effect, 
but it does not tend to create a new character in the 
renewed creature, nor develop a new feature of the 
spiritual life. 

Let us first dwell upon this lower kind of fear. Its 
power is shown in awakening the soul to a sense of 
danger in consequence of what it has done, setting 
before it the vision of the unseen Judge, and the pros- 
pect of a righteous doom, making sin terrible, and its 
punishment as close at hand. It stirs the conscious- 
ness of personal responsibility, and keeps it actively 
alive, as binding the soul to obedience from the sense 
of the consequences of disobedience. Fear thus be- 
comes a safeguard against sin, causing the soul to 
shrink at the apprehension of the danger of falling, 
even of the approach of temptation ; and in the earlier 
st^es of a conversion it is of the utmost value, because 
it thus tends to preserve the soul from a relapse It 
has a strengthening influence, and this not merely at 
the commencement of a renewed life, in first turning 
the soul away from its former sins ; but also in the 
onward progress of a renewed state, it continues to 
exercise a strong control, imparting force to resolve, 
quickening effort, and deepening convictions. As 
long indeed as any sinful tendency retains its hold on 
the soul, the dread of punishment and of future re- 
compense is a necessary ingredient in the preparation 
of heart which leads on to higher principles of action, 
and can never in its lesser degrees at least safely be 
issed, as altogether needless even in the h^hest 
e cf holiness. A lovrfy apprehension of what 
the soul, will ever accompany the prospect of 
it Judgment, as it draws ntai« w\d nearer, and 
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as the sense of unworthiness deepens before the clear- 
ing vision of the Eternal Truth and ineffable Sanctities 
of Almighty GOD. 

Yet even while servile fear continues thus to in- 
fluence the soul, as still liable to sin, and through sin 
to the punishment to which it is doomed ; yet in faith- 
ful souls it loses more and more its depressing effects, 
as the consciousness of the love and mercies of GOD 
prevails, and experience teaches trust. 

Let me now direct your minds to the higher kind 
of fear, filial fear. 

Filial fear must assume the highest possible dignity 
in our eyes, when we bear in mind that it was sig- 
nally exhibited in our Blessed LORD'S character. The 
Prophet Isaiah foretold in his description of the com- 
ing Messiah, that this would be one of the special 
gifts by which He would be recognized, and which, 
first abiding in Him in the Fulness of the Spirit, was 
to descend through Him to the members of His mys- 
tical Body. The Spirit of godly fear was one of 
the manifold manifestations of His Presence among 
men.* This was to prevail as naturally arising from 
the sense of awe, which necessarily attaches to the 
creature, great in proportion to its holiness, as more 
truly recogfnizing the Holiness of Godhead. 

There is one passage which needs to be considered, 
because it may seem at first sight to imply a lower 
kind of fear in the heart of our LORD. It is when 
during the fiery trial of the Agony He prayed to the 
Father, and it is said that " He was heard in that 
He feared." The fear experienced at this awful crisis 
of our Lord's Sacrifice could not be, we may well 

^ Isaiah xi. 2. 
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believe, the fear of death in the ordinary sense ; though 
it is scarcely possible that any created nature can fail 
instinctively to shrink from the sense of its own dis- 
solution. This natural consciousness could not in 
His perfect Humanity assume the form of fear. The 
fear here intended is rather that reverent awe which the 
created nature would needs feel towards the Uncreated, 
in the consciousness of its dependence and its infir- 
mities, specially when trial is brooding upon the soul, 
and depressing it ; and the trial that then pressed on 
the Soul of the Son of Man was the whole burden of 
the sin of the world, and of death in its aspect of 
penal horror as the doom of sin. But still in this 
reverent awe there was predominant the profound 
affection, the filial love, which rose above all sense of 
suffering, as His human will united itself with His 
Father's ; "not what I will, but what Thou wilt ;" 
the true Sonship acknowledging the true Fatherhood 
even in that terrible distress. This reverent awe is 
the true expression of a creature's consciousness in 
his relation to the Uncreated, to the source of its life, 
and gives to filial love its nobleness of devotion, and 
its grandeur of self-sacrifice, raising it above the mere 
sense of affection, above the fondness of delighted 
attachment This consciousness was necessarily in 
our Lord, as the consequence of His having taken 
upon Him a created nature. Filial fear existed in 
Him in its highest form, and is a precious bond of 
union with Him, the witness of a true Brotherhood 
between Himself and us, the accepted children of His 
Eternal FATHER. 

Again, filial fear, as affecting ourselves in our pre- 
sent state, is to be divided into two kinds, the perfect 
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and the imperfect ; or rather being the same in 
kind, they differ in degree. Imperfect filial fear has 
for its objects these two distinct things, fear of 
the fault, and fear of the punishment of the fault ; 
while the more perfect kind dreads displeasing one 
loved, with a readiness to accept the deserved chas- 
tisement 

Let us consider the progp-ess of this grace. In 
the earlier stage of filial fear the dread of punish- 
ment prevails, which thus far causes it to bear a re- 
semblance to servile fear. But there is yet an essen- 
tial distinction between the two. In servile fear there 
is a deterring influence that keeps from sin, but without 
any love of holiness, without any fervent desire, with- 
out in fact the very principle of life which gives hope 
of perseverance, if the sense of prospective punishment 
were removed. The dread of the punishment alone 
is acting, sin is still loved, its attractiveness is still 
felt There is still a conflict between the pleasure of 
sin, and the terror of its consequences. The soul is 
still enslaved, though struggling to be free from, and 
making resolve against, the old temptations. But 
in even the lowest degree of filial fear the desire of 
pleasing GOD, the love of holiness, the earnest choice 
of the purer life, exist within the soul, only as yet the 
influence is too weak to ensure the onward progress, 
and even a. trembling still is felt in doubt of the love 
of God. Strength comes as the desire becomes more 
steadfast, and aspirations grow, in the consciousness of 
the beauty and the delight of heavenly things, with the 
experience and higher knowledge of the covenanted 
love of God in Christ, and the freeness and fulness 
of His forgiveness, and His readiness to save and 

G 
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bless, even beyond our own desire to be saved and 
blessed. As these feelings grow, love takes a freer 
flight, and the fear of displeasing GOD predominates 
over the fear of its consequences ; the fear of the loss 
of the light of His countenance is felt beyond all 
other loss. The soul then increasingly dreads the least 
offence simply because it has displeased GOD, and the 
thought of punishment is less and less felt Nay, there 
grows rather, instead of the fear of the penalty, the 
desire even of suffering, as some compensation for 
the injury, some amends even to Almighty GOD, 
which love prompts as a satisfaction ; not as oblite- 
rating the fault, but as a real expression of its sorrow 
at the offence, and its longing, were it possible, to 
repair the wrong. And then even the penal conse- 
quences of sin are felt to be only expressions of love 
chastening the child-like soul, and through grace be- 
coming the real healing of the fault. Thus too grows 
the deeper assurance of its acceptance, " for whom He 
loveth. He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom 
He receiveth."* 

It is very important to trace the stages of progress. 
There is first a dread of sin from fear of its conse- 
quences, though this is not necessarily so, for even in 
the earliest stages of spiritual life the sense of the 
holiness and love of GOD may be so predominant, that 
the prevailing thought is the wrong done to GOD 
Himself But ordinarily in that earlier stage the 
fear of punishment prevails, and only as the work of 
grace advances does the fear of offending GOD for 
His own sake gradually take its place, and the sense 
of His love and mercy lead to the higher fear, as the 

^ Heb. xii. 6. 
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Psalmist says, " For there is mercy with Thee, there- 
fore shalt Thou be feared."^ Then indeed the thought 
deepens more and more, " How dreadful to continue 
in sin, when not only does grace abound, but when 
the love of Him Who has given all, is so great." Then, 
further, as the assurance of His love towards oneself 
personally, and the pledges of His covenanted mercy 
become more clearly apprehended, the soul thankfully 
casts itself upon GOD ; " I am His ; I am safe in His 
protecting care, I can trust all His designs. His pur- 
poses. His Will ; I can bear all that He requires of me." 
The idea of punishment is lost in this sense of His wise 
and just ordering, of His paternal Providence. Trials 
become even welcome, as they are seen to be a shar- 
ing in some measure of the sufferings of His Blessed 
Son, borne for love of the sinner ; it becomes a joy to 
be able to say, " I can bear something for His sake, as 
He bore for me. I can partake of some measure of 
the pain of His atonement for me, and in and through 
Him make some amends for my transgressions." 

Then by degrees two objects only fill up the vision 
of the soul ; the one, the fear of losing any degree of 
the favour of Almighty God ; the other, the fear of 
being ever separated from Him, even for a moment. 
As knowledge grows, and the revelations of GoD be- 
come more precious, the very support and stay of one's 
life, so the sense of personal love to one's own in- 
dividual self deepens. The consciousness of sin, so 
wonderfully covered and put away and borne with 
continually, softens the soul and perfects contrition, 
and a chastened reverence, bringing every thought 
into subjection before the All Holy, raises the interior 

^ Ps. cxxx. 4. 
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life more and more into a state of growing conformity 
with His perfect Will. 

Such true fear as this will live on in other worlds, 
as, in rapt awe, the soul approaches GOD, gazing on 
His perfect ' holiness in His glory in heaven. The 
vision will penetrate the spirit more and more, more 
and more exalt the transformed creature, as it be- 
comes freed from all vestige of its former self, of self 
at all as a conscious existence, living in entire depen- 
dence on the felt fulness of the eternal Life-giving 
God. All sense of dread will then have passed 
away, all apprehension of any possible offence will 
have been hushed to rest, the prospect of any possible 
estrangement, or even the lingering shadow of a re- 
collection of such a possibility will have gone for 
ever. And yet a holy fear will remain to deepen the 
sense of holiness, of the consciousness of life in- 
debted to the Source of all purest love, the buoyant 
ecstasy of gladness in the ceaseless, unvarying re- 
sponse of a will wholly conformed to perfect Wisdom 
and perfect Love. 

Fear thus rightly viewed, as shown in a renewed 
creature's nature, in a state of probation, is a con- 
tinual progress upward, from a servile apprehension 
to a reverent, awful sense of holiness. In its earliest 
stages, though imperfect, it is necessary to such as we 
are. In the growth of repentance it quickens the sense 
of past and present sin. There can hardly be a true 
confession, or even a true self-examination, without 
fear. It has ever a vital work in deepening contri- 
tion. In the discipline of life, when even venial sins 
only remain, and the danger of worse sins has passed 
away, it strengthens all resolutions. We all feel how 
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in our relations with a fellow-creature, the sense of 
fear in meeting him arises with keenest sensibility, if 
we are conscious of having done him any wrong. In 
our relations with GOD, fear acts as a living grace, 
making us anxious, thoughtful, watchful, earnest, lest 
the very least spot of sin be suffered to remain to 
work inwardly, or mar the purposes and dispositions 
which are being formed more and more in union with 
the Mind of Christ. It is thus a sure preventative 
against laxity and self-indulgence, which unnerve the 
soul. Fear becomes thus an ever active energy, 
deepening penitence, guarding the soul from further 
guilt, and elevating all the impulses of the higher 
life, while it aims at entire oneness with the pure, the 
holy, the glorious. Fear, again, quickens prayer, as 
S. Peter experienced when he was failing, and feared 
lest he should sink into the deep, '' Lord, save me, I 
perish." One great cause of laxity in prayer, of 
want of attention, and heartlessness in supplicating 
GrOD, will be found to be the want of holy fear. The 
quickened nerve, the tender earnestness, the deepened 
longing, come, as true fear pervades the spirit, and 
sheds a reverent solemnity over the attitude of the soul 
in its approach to Almighty God. 

Once more, this same grace is the very strength 
and animating principle of recollectedness, maintain- 
ing the consciousness of the reverence' ever due to the 
Divine Presence, keeping up in the mind the crea- 
turely sense of dependence on the Author of one's 
life, and the Arbiter of one's destinies, while His in- 
finite Purity and Truth bear a constant contrast with 
our sinful tendencies, and instinctively condemn our 
faults. 



\ 
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Let us, then, fail not to cultivate this grace. And 
Thou, Spirit of the Most High GOD, work in us this 
grace, that it may tell upon our whole life ; Spirit of 
Holy Fear, Breath of the living GOD, breathe over 
and within our inmost souls, brooding as at our first 
creation over the waters of our struggling life, while 
we strive to attain that perfect love, which casteth out 
the fear that hath torment, and the union of our wills 
and of our whole ransomed natures with the fulness 
of Divine Love, be accomplished in Thy own good 
time, — the glory of the creature becoming the reflec- 
tion of the ineffable, unchangeable glory of the 
Creator. 



IX. 

GODLY SORROW. 

Of the dispositions which help towards a true re- 
pentance^ two have been already considered, — ^hu- 
mility and holy fear. Let us now view the third 
ingredient, the gp-ace of Godly Sorrow. 

As humility deepens the spirit of repentance, and 
fear strengthens its energies, so godly sorrow softens 
the soul through its penetrating influence, moulding 
it into a readiness for self-reproach and self-surrender. 
S. Paul says, " godly sorrow worketh repentance unto 
salvation, not to be repented of "^ He thus describes 
the influence which it works, as though it were in 
itself all-sufficient, as though quite alone it prepared 
the soul for repentance, and were effective beyond all 
other influences. 

The Apostle's words moreover seem to show that 
the power of godly sorrow extends throughout the 
whole course of repentance, even to the end, " work- 
ing" on continuously through its different stages, 
even ensuring final perseverance, and advancing the 
changed state of the soul, till it attains its fulness 
of perfection. 

The Apostle's language implies the distinguishing 

* 2 Cor. vii. 10. 
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feature of this true sorrow, — that it takes its character 
from the object which causes it. The mere sensible 
expressions of sorrow are the same in all cases, but 
they differ in their character according to the object 
which excites them, or towards which they are di- 
rected. This is what S. Paul means by speaking of 
"godly sorrow," as distinct from sorrow in the ab- 
stract, for sorrow may be felt because of sin, yet 
affect the consciousness in a way which doe$ not 
help towards real repentance. There may be sorrow, 
e.g., for the consequences of sin, — that we have fallen, 
that we have brought shame upon ourselves, loivered 
ourselves, sustained loss, that we have missed some 
grace we might have obtained, failed when we might 
have advanced, forfeited, as it seems finally, the op- 
portunity of becoming more lovely and pleasing in 
the sight of GOD, or in the sight of some fellow- 
creature whom we love and esteem in GOD. 

Real sorrow may be moved by such causes, and 
yet not be " godly sorrow." The term in the original 
means, " sorrow in reference to GOD," sorrow of which 
God is the special object and cause, — sorrow, be- 
cause God is affected by our sins, because His honour 
has been outraged. We mourn because of this, — His 
Will despised. His designs thwarted. His love cast 
back and rejected. His grace, which has been "shed 
abroad in our hearts by the HOLY GHOST given 
unto us," disobeyed. The thought is, that our sins, 
irrespective of any consequences to ourselves, have 
their own intrinsic evil, alienating us from GOD, 
and sorely grieving Him. Sorrow on this account 
can exist in us only in proportion as we take a 
right view of GOD, — ^when we come to understand 
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and feel, — such consciousness growing only by de- 
grees as a reality, — that GOD is a Person, not a fate, 
not a blind destiny, not a mere power, not a First 
Cause only, nor merely the Author of our being, our 
Creator, — but a Person, Who has a mind to purpose, 
and a heart to feel. One with Whom we have the 
closest possible relations. Who can be influenced, as 
He can influence, Who can be bound to us and we 
to Him by mutual love, Who has an individuality 
acting and acted upon, of which our own individual 
personality is a true, though necessarily an imperfect 
image. Only as this consciousness grows, and, as the 
result, we come to apprehend how He is affected, 
moved by our sins, how it arouses His just condem- 
nation, raises a barrier to His lovingkindness, separ- 
ates us from Him, darkens the light of His Presence, 
—only thus the ingredients of a godly sorrow exist 
within us. Mysterious as It is, and unlike to our- 
selves as the Divine Nature must be, incomprehensible 
in His ineffable bliss, incapable of change, abiding in 
the stillness of His eternal rest, infinite in holiness as 
in power, yet that there is some true analogy between 
our feelings and inward movements and sensibilities, 
and what is felt by Almighty GOD, is clear from 
Holy Scripture. It speaks of GOD being " grieved ;"* 
of His "repentings" being "kindled together j"^ of 
His '* repenting that He had made man ;"3 of His not 
" always striving with man ;"* of His not being " will- 
ing that any should perish, but that all should come 
to repentance ;"* of His calling us to Him as His 
own "elect;" of His "predestinating us to be con- 

* Gen. vi. 6. ' Hos. xi. 8. • Gen. vi. 7. 

< Gen. vi 3. • 2 S. Pet iii. 9. 
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formed to the image of His dear SON ;"* of " His 
love shed abroad in our hearts ;"^ of His pouring 
out upon us " the Spirit of adoption, whereby we can 
cry, Abba, FATHER."^ Such passages speak of sensa- 
tions and desires and regrets similar to our own ; 
and however impossible it may be for us to conceive 
the movements of His Being thus likened to our own, 
yet we are meant to draw our conclusions from these 
inspired revelations of Himself, and we may, and 
surely ought to view our relation to GOD, and His 
sensations toward us, in the light of them. Such 
are His own representations of Himself, and only 
as we take them in, and ponder on these truths, 
can we be awakened to a sense of godly sorrow. 
The difference of the state of mind towards GOD 
arising from these thoughts, is the same as exists 
towards a fellow-creature whom we have injured. 
Our feelings depend in such a case in considering, or 
not, how the injured person is affected by the injury. 
If he does not feel it, or does not care about it, the 
sense of the injury done, can scarcely be said to exist, 
or quickly fades and becomes a mere abstract idea. 
It quickens and deepens in proportion to the con- 
sciousness that the injury has been felt, and all the 
more if it becomes known that the injured person 
loved us, and has done us much kindness, and still 
loves us notwithstanding the injury. A wholly dif- 
ferent set of emotions are then raised within our 
hearts, the soul is newly affected, and the springs of 
sorrow gush up ; the whole being is moved, and 
IS eager to do anything to repair the guilt, and to 
atone for the grief we have caused. A similar dif- 

* Rom. viii. 29. * Rom. v. 5. • Rom. viii. 15. 
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ference exists in the sorrow we experience when we 
perceive that GOD is a Person, that He can be 
touched, influenced, affected ; His heart wounded ; 
when we realize His love, and care, and desires to- 
wards us, and see how contrary our course has been 
to what He looked for in us, and that He felt the 
injury and the loss as a personal wrong. As we 
cherish this thought in our hearts, as the thought 
grows and deepens, new forms and sensations of sorrow 
arise within us. 

Moreover, to bring before the mind the inscrutable, 
ineffable Union of the Divine and Human Natures, 
in the Person of jESUS, is necessary for the same 
end. Though He has now passed within the veil, 
where grief is wholly unknown, and in His glorified 
nature has entered into a condition which in a true 
sense is no longer capable of suffering, where suf- 
fering has for ever ceased, — ^yet at the same time there 
are thrilling through Him ceaselessly sensations kin- 
dred to our own, and in a keen consciousness, in 
some mystery, however incomprehensible to us now, 
the consequences of what we do, and what we are, 
penetrate His Sacred Heart 

There is an identity in eternity with what He was 
in time. He Who was so moved with grief at the 
thought of death as the consequence of sin while 
standing by the grave of Lazarus, — for surely it was 
not death itself, nor its quick passage from this lower 
to a higher life, which so moved Him, but death as 
the doom of sin, with the stain and stamp of evil as 
its just retribution — He, Who in a bitter paroxysm 
of grief wept over Jerusalem, in the thought of the 
sin which was marring its life, and placing an im- 
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passable barrier, between His Love and its deliver- 
ance, which even then He would have accomplished, 
even then gathering His people under His Wings, 
the hopeless, hardened state of His elect people 
causing that outburst of bitter tears as He foretold 
the doom of the fated city — He is still the same in 
heart and mind. He still feels the very same sensa- 
tions, is still capable of being moved by the same 
causes, and possessed by the same interests, full of 
the same desires, and touched by like disappointments, 
wounded by like afflictions, even so as to be " crucified 
afresh" in some mysterious form, though exalted, into 
an ineffable beatitude. His life is still vibrating be- 
tween the joy of saving those for whom He died, 
and of sadness at their loss. His sacred sympathy 
is the prolonged echo throughout eternity of His Pas- 
sion and His Victory. His mission still unaccom- 
plished is being carried on, though it be " in heavenly 
places." The condition of His humanity in His me- 
diatorial kingdom still retains its own natural disposi- 
tions, though they act now more secretly within the 
recesses of His Godhead, sublimed by the exalted 
state into which He has passed, while still present 
with us through the links of a common nature, which 
is ever communicating itself to us. 

The true view of sin and its heinousness, comes 
home to us just in proportion as we keep before our 
minds the sense of its personal effects upon our LORD, 
and say within ourselves, " It is my sin, — what I. have 
done, what I am, what I have been, — all this, as it 
once crucified Him, so still it wounds Him." For in 
very truth, still now as of old, the great Penitent's 
^confession applies in the case of every transgression ; 
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" Against Thee only have I sinned, and done this evil 
in Thy sight"! 

Further, we have to bear in mind that there are two 
ways in which sorrow is felt and exhibited. There is a 
sensitive sorrow and there is a rational sorrow ; the one 
more emotional, stirring the lower sensations, the other 
more purely spiritual, moving the higher faculties of 
our nature. They are quite distinct, though they may 
be quickened into action and work together. 

I. A material difference distinguishes the two. 

Sensitive sorrow, while it gives rise to strong emo- 
tions and fervent expressions of remorse, may have 
no influence on the inner life or character. The 
gush of feeling may quickly pass away, leaving no 
practical impressions. It is possible even that it may 
deceive the soul by its seeming force of compunction, 
as if it were in itself a compensation for the past, and 
leave it less eager for amendment, the conscience set 
at rest, the very outburst of grief rendering the soul 
less capable of being moved again, if perchance be- 
trayed into another like sin, less and less capable of 
feeling distress at the recurring falls. For familiarity 
takes off the edge of compunction, and the powers of 
inner feeling may be exhausted by use not developed 
into practice. 

Sensational sorrow, indeed, in itself argues nothing ; 
it may be caused by the things of earth, by passing 
fears and regrets ; it may be caught by a kind of 
sympathy from the effects of one's transgression on 
the minds of others. There may be even deeper sen- 
sations of this same kind stirred by mere earthly loss, 
by the death of one dear to us, by some trial or dis- 

» Ps. IL 4. 
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appointment, far more than by sin. Its value, there- 
fore, when awakened by a consciousness of sin, is not 
to be estimated too highly, and yet such sorrow is not 
to be altogether disregarded. It may be the b^^- 
ning of far deeper sensations. It may be a stimulus 
arousing the soul's dormant powers, and making the 
first efforts of practical amendment easier, and thus 
help forward the higher tendencies, which may be 
deepened into a repentance that touches all the springs 
and sources of the whole spiritual being. 

2. It is this more abiding work, constituting what 
has been spoken of as rational sorrow, which is the 
real and steadfast groundwork of the progressive re- 
newal of the life, to which S. Paul attaches so high a 
value when he speaks of the " godly sorrow, which 
worketh repentance unto salvation, not to be repented 
of." This mourning of the spirit, and not merely of 
the sensibilities of the soul, has a calmness from its 
very depth. This may give the appearance of less 
keen feeling, and so seem to argue less powerful con- 
victions, but it is so only because greater powers are 
evoked, capable of balancing and controlling the more 
sensational elements of the soul, and which, affecting 
the higher and more spiritual regions of the soul's life, 
are from their very nature more retiring, less demon- 
strative, even fearful of mere emotional expressions. 
The power which belongs to such deeper sorrow lies 
in this, — that the causes producing it are not merely 
a sense of loss, or shame, or disappointment with one- 
self, or consciousness of the condemnation or displea- 
sure of others, nor merely the misery arising from the 
compunction of conscience, but rather it is due to the 
intelligent apprehension of sin, hating it as an aliena- 
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tion from GOD, and from all that is pure and holy in 
His sight, — sin grievous to the soul as a wrong done 
against both its own higher nature and the pleadings 
of Divine Love ; a fresh wound in the Heart of jESUS 
Christ, a contradiction to all the soul's truest aims 
and aspirations, inbreathed by the HOLY SPIRIT of 

God. 

Such sorrow does not pass. Rather in proportion as 
the knowledge of GOD increases, and love deepens, 
such sorrow grows with a steadfast abiding power. 
It may seem that in a first confession sorrow was 
more deeply stirred, and that afterwards as life ad- 
vanced, even at a stage of closer union with GOD, 
sorrow for sin had declined. The truth rather is, 
that in the first fervent consciousness of sin, the sen- 
sations of sorrow were more strongly aroused, more 
sensibly felt; that afterwards, it became a calmer 
sense, a sense that has penetrated into deeper recesses 
of the soul's being, working inwardly, and spending 
itself in an animating principle of life, becoming a 
source of constantly renewed efforts after holiness. 
This truer sorrow continually deepens as the " breadth 
and length, and depth and height of the love of 
God" in Christ Jesus our Lord, is known, becom- 
ing even tenderer in its character, and more and 
more influential in its practical effects. For what 
gfreat results does S. Paul attribute to godly sorrow, 
as he describes its effect upon the soul ! " For be- 
hold this selfsame thing, that ye sorrowed after a 
godly sort, what carefulness it wrought in you,"^ — 
what care to put away the least remains of sin ; " yea, 
what clearing of yourselves," — ^what searchings and 

* 2 Cor. vii. II. 
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testings of the heart ; — " yea, what indignation,** 
what strength of enmity against any recurring sin ; 
" yea, what fear," what dread of ever again offend- 
ing God ; " yea, what vehement desire," what desire 
to please Him ; " yea, what zeal," what ardour to 
advance onward to the attainment of perfectness of 
life ; " yea, what revenge," what infliction of self- 
denial, from horror and fear of sin, what willingness to 
endure suffering and atone in some measure, if it may 
be, for the dishonour done to GOD ! 

Such sorrow is indeed the sharing in some mystery 
of the very same sensations which moved the Saci-ed 
Heart of the Godhead at the sight of the sin of His 
creatures, and drew the SON of GOD down from 
Heaven to undergo the Passion, that He might atone 
for the deep offence. It is a movement of sympathy 
with the sorrow which jESUS felt, for sin which was 
not His own, but the penalties of which He bore, 
when ' He became " sin for us." And surely most 
blessed it is to mingle our sorrow with His sorrow, 
our " groanings which cannot be uttered," which the 
Holy Spirit awakens within us, with the burden 
that He bore within His heart in His travail for sin, 
and to feel that, while we cherish this grace, we are in 
mysterious harmony with the sensations that have 
stirred the Godhead, and still form the source of the 
Divine compassion, the stimulus to the perpetual offer- 
ing of the Divine Redeemer before the Eternal Throne. 

Lastly, bear in mind, the chief moral influences 
which arise from such true abiding sorrow. One is 
tenderness, the softening influence, pervading the 
whole nature. All must have felt, while such sorrow 
lasts, how different are our temper, our tone of speech, 
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our spirit of acting, and the condition of our minds, 
from what prevails without such an influence at 
work. 

Again, our judgments of others* faults, and manner 
of speaking of them, are affected by the same cause. 
S. Paul's mind in r^arding others' sin, comes out to 
view when he says, " Many walk, of whom I have told 
you often, and now tell you even weeping, that they 
are the enemies of the cross of Christ ;"^ thus speak- 
ing out of the depths of a Divine sorrow, possessed 
with a large-hearted considerateness, in striking con- 
trast with the hard, unfeeling tone so common in 
judging and speaking of another's faults. 

Again, such sorrow stirs in us the earnest desire to 
repair the consequences of our former sins ; a spirit 
of reparation, ever ready, not merely to remove the 
evil, but to compensate by increased efforts, for the 
wrong done, both before GOD and man. 

Again, out of such sorrow arise feelings of delight, 
when there is trust that such efforts of reparation 
have pleased GOD, have awakened the smile of ap- 
proval in the Face of GOD, and satisfaction in the 
Heart of jESUS, Whom we have so often grieved by 
our sins. 

Yet once more, such sorrow deepens the spirit of 
prayer, quickens the energies of supplication, awakens 
praise and thanksgiving. It is as we grieve at having 
wounded another, that our whole soul goes forth in 
the desire for forgiveness at any cost And so like- 
wise towards GOD, if sorrow is really felt, prayer ceases 
not, dryness passes away, and the spirit ^oars up- 
wards with a renewed energy whence the springs of 

1 Phil. iii. i8. 
H 
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Divine Love are ever welling forth in streams that re- 
fresh the garden of the Lord. 

May He in His pity work in us this true " repent- 
ance, not to be repented of/' that we may be found 
acceptable to Him in the great and searching day of 
our account 

Grant it, O GOD, of Thy tender mercy, through 

Jesus Christ. 



X. 

SELF-CLEARING. 

To-day I would dwell on one of the fruits, which S. 
Paul speaks of as flowing from the grace of godly 
sorrow, one very closely connected with it, one of its 
eailiest results, " the clearing of ourselves." 

Godly sorrow is a special gift of grace, a power in 
itself, but we must never lose the feeling of its being 
intended to lead onward to a further development of 
penitence in the growth of a holy life. It is on this 
account that in the early stages of repentance, GOD 
awakens such deep emotions of sensible sorrow be- 
yond what are perhaps ever stirred afterwards. In 
that first critical moment, sorrow seems to flood the 
whole nature, being as it were the spring tide of the 
after summer growth. For just as in spring there is 
a gush, often very sudden, of a softening warmth in 
the air, loosening the clods of the earth, and enabling 
the soil to give out its nourishment for the growth of 
the seeds committed to its bosom, and this its ten- 
derest stage is the prelude of all the after growth, 
after which the soil settles down around the root, and 
binds it so that the growing plant may attain a sub- 
stance and a strength for its perfect development, — 
thus too in the heart, the first anguish of contrite 
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sorrow, with its softening power, gradually subsides, 
and the soul's impulses settle down into a calmer con- 
sciousness with less of sensible emotion, because the 
awakened feelings have passed into a maturer ex- 
perience, in which the plant which the Heavenly 
Father has planted, is able to take a firmer hold and 
acquire a more enduring texture, and thus put forth 
its proper fruits with richer exuberance. Therefore it 
is of the greatest moment that the early stage of peni- 
tential sorrow, and the emotions then so vehemently 
aroused, should not be rested on in themselves. Nor 
when we look back to them, if they have been given 
to us in former days, in special seasons of Divine in- 
fluence, should they be estimated so highly as to be 
wished for again, to be reproduced as signs of ear- 
nestness. Rather the question should be, whether 
they have led on to the further advance, for which 
GrOD gave this first quickening of a better life. If we 
would profit by what we have once felt, it must be by 
an unceasing effort to advance, steadfastly cherishing 
the Divine impulses, but letting them pass into action, 
according to those stages or steps specially distinctive 
of the various phases of the spiritual life. 

One of the first feelings which spring up in the 
soul in the progress of a true repentance, is the desire 
of clearing or cleansing ourselves. This indeed must 
be necessarily among the earliest thoughts, if the de- 
sire for a change of the inner life be true. For the 
deepest longing is to be reconciled to GOD, and we 
feel that this reconciliation depends partly on oneself. 
It is not that He reconciles us to Himself merely by 
the new gift of the higher nature, kindred to His own, 
but He says, "be ye reconciled to God," do your 
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part in this reconciliation. Reconciliation in the case 
of a fellow-creature is not real unless there be a put- 
ting away from one's own heart of all that hinders 
love, the removal of all that jars and disturbs har- 
mony. So with the soul which is thus moved to 
God, this ought to be the first thought, " What is 
there between me and Thee } what is the hindrance 
to the mutual fellowship? What prevents the con- 
sciousness of His trustful love to me, and the re- 
sponse of my trustful love to Him ? What is there 
in me that hinders the possibility of my believing 
this to be a truth and a reality ?" This is the first 
thought that naturally arises at such a crisis in the 
soul's history, the wondering at the possibility, and 
yet the eager desire for the removal of all that hin- 
ders the blessedness of a restored life of grace, thus 
preparing the way which in GOD's good time leads to 
a state of perfect reconciliation with Himself, and of 
peace as a consequence of this consciousness growing 
within oneself. 

I do not now dwell on the sacramental means of 
cleansing ourselves which our LORD has appointed 
within His Church for the assurance of the forgive- 
ness of sin, and renewed life. This is a special sub- 
ject that needs to be dealt with separately ; only in 
passing it should be observed how much depends 
on the spirit in which a confession is made, as well 
as on the love with which GOD then visits the soul 
which uses this means of grace. It matters much 
how far it be simple and childlike, free and true, 
acknowledging before GOD, and to him who is the 
representative of God, who ministers for GOD, what 
is felt to be the barrier to Divine Grace, the hin- 
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drance to rest within the soul, and to union with 
God, 

1 speak only of moral influences within the in- 
terior life. There is the " perfect love," forming the 
basis of a true contrite spirit, which 'makes so power- 
ful an appeal to the Heart of GOD, that it not only 
" casteth out fear,"^ but also wins grace. There is in 
it such capacity, such predispositions, such a fitness 
to correspond with the purposes of GOD, that in the 
order of redemption it is, if it may be so said, 
irresistible. 

There is a moral effect even in the utterance of 
acknowledged sin, with the full intention of putting 
it far away, laying it down as an intolerable burden 
at the foot of the Cross, that being pardoned by 
Him, it may be buried by Him in utter forgetfulness 
as " in the depths of the sea." The very utterance 
itself has a certain natural power of removing the 
sin from the inner life; for there is a mysterious 
result in the mere going forth of words from the 
heart, as though it separated the confessed sin from 
the conscience. The very fact of having confessed 
it, tends to lighten the burden weighing on the 
memory, — ^the bitterness passing with the utterance. 
But this depends on the spirit in which the confession 
is made, on the tenderness, the penetrating warmth 
of the contrition, the childlike openness, the trustful 
self-abandonment which is the only true response to 
the generous Love of GOD in its free justification of 
the penitent sinner. 

Again, much depends on the diligent and intel- 
ligent use of self-examination. It may and ought to 

» I S. John iv. i8. 
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become an habitual state, a constant practice of the 
soul, not merely a periodical survey of the soul's 
account before God, a self-investigation at fixed in- 
tervals, but withal there is also needed a sensitive- 
ness of conscience ever alive to perceive, not only 
the act, but also the thought, of sin, together with 
the motive dictating it, and the tendency it ex- 
hibits. 

But here a danger meets us, which needs to be care- 
fully understood, that of scrupulousness. For there 
may be a too great inner retrospection which has the 
effect of weakening the soul's powers, which produces 
distrust and causeless fear, which, generating a tendency 
to pore over one's own sensations, may even revive 
the thoughts of past sin, wake up forgotten evil, and 
its impulses, and become even the materials of fresh 
temptation. Moreover if we keep our eyes always 
turned in upon self, we run the risk of losing the 
sense of the Divine Presence, and a serious hindrance 
is thus placed to the progress of the soul, which 
depends on looking out of self and steadfastly gazing 
upon God. There is the danger of exposing our- 
selves to an unnecessary realisation of evils which 
might never have arisen in our consciousness, raising 
up within our being a mist, a cloud which shrouds the 
light of God from our view, and hides Him from us. 
We have, therefore, need to guard ourselves against 
an excess in this habit of self-examination, which 
would be simply hurtful, while at the same time the 
act itself needs to be cherished, being within its 
proper limits essential to any practical clearing away 
of our sins, or general self-discipline, saving us from 
the misery of sin lurking undiscovered within, to rise 
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up unexpectedly before us at the last Perhaps there is 
no point of spiritual discipline which needs more care 
than the habit of self-examination without any undue 
self-consciousness. 

One simple rule which may serve to meet the dif- 
ficulty in some measure at least may here be given. 
It is this ; in all such searchings of heart we should 
bestow the same amount of care which would satisfy 
us in any matter of grave importance affecting our 
worldly interests. In cases where we are called to 
act, and are anxious to guard ourselves against wrong 
to oneself or others, questions on which depends our 
wellbeing, or that of those we love, we look at the 
matter on all sides, consider all its bearings, and then 
make up our minds what to do, and having done this, 
we wait in trustfulness, returning no more to it, unless 
some fresh light breaks upon our mind, or fresh cause 
of fear arise. Like cautious search and considera- 
tion, like grave deliberateness, should be exercised on 
the tremendous question of the soul's state before 
God. All that human prudence, and thoughtfulness, 
and care can do, ought surely to be done, because of 
the momentous issues hanging upon it With similar 
pains, and like practical considerations should we ex- 
amine ourselves, as to our spiritual life. But having 
done this to the best of our ability, we should leave 
it, and pass on in trustful dependence on the love and 
forbearance of GOD, seeking to do better. Let this 
rule be carried out honestly, and self-scrutiny would 
never be a hindrance to our life. Rather we should 
have a safeguard against that unhealthy morbid retro- 
spection, which debases the soul's energies, and often 
needlessly mars the peace of the reconciled child of 
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God, shutting it out from its promised rest in the 
Redeemer's tender love. 

If after all there remain the fear of sin not wholly 
discovered, as in temporal circumstances difficulty 
may be still felt after all endeavour to see one's way, 
and rest can be found only in trusting GOD to over- 
rule for good, or to pardon infirmity or dulness of 
mind, — so in regard to spiritual failure to discover the 
whole extent of sin upon the soul, rest may be found 
in the humility which acknowledges one's weakness, 
and which commits one's cause to GrOD, with a readi- 
ness and a desire to receive any fresh light which 
His Spirit may shed upon the soul, or any correction 
which may tend to chasten it. This calm and trust- 
ful spirit, cherished thankfully, is one necessary part 
of the life of grace, and is a sure safeguard against 
any hurtful consequence of overlooking sins which 
may be within the conscience, and yet are not readily 
discerned ; for lowliness of heart is always an accept- 
able offering to GOD, and has a special power of dis- 
cerning any indication or suggestion of possible fault, 
and is therefore a security to the soul, that sooner or 
later, whatever needs to be seen and repented of, will 
be shown in its true light, as the soul is able to bear it. 
And there is yet a further safeguard in the contin- 
uance of a secret mourning for sin, which ever accom- 
panies this contrite state of the soul, — a tenderness 
which is sensitively alive to the least sign of the very 
least sin, and an eagerness to know, and be freed 
from, any hindrance to the peaceful rest in union with 
God which has become the soul's all-absorbing desire. 

Further, it must be observed, that this clearing of 
self does not merely extend to definite acts, — to out- 
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ward manifestations or expressions of sin, — it reaches 
deeper, it reaches even to that sinfulness which per- 
vades our nature, which is within us, quite irrespective 
of its outward expressions. When the soul is calm 
and undisturbed, we still feel, that within its depths 
inextricably rooted in the very texture of our being, 
there is a tendency and a liability to evil ; and a 
sad experience gradually, if not at once, convinces us 
that it will never be wholly disengaged from our 
interior life, in this our earthly state. It permeates 
more or less all we do, or say, or think, in so subtle 
a manner, that we cannot grasp it fully, though able, 
it may be, to trace it to its hidden source. Yet even 
to this pervading faultiness of our nature, the clearing 
of oneself in a measure extends. Godly sorrow acts 
as a continual disclaimer of the evil — it is ceaselessly 
restraining it as hateful; it bears witness to GOD's 
righteous indignation, while the soul prostrates itself 
before Him as willing to accept His holy discipline, 
and ever seeks the grace which tends to restrain and 
overcome it. As we thus contritely humble ourselves 
before Him, GOD ever looks on us in Christ, in His 
mercy accepting the sorrow, as a bond of union with 
the meritorious Passion of His SON. 

Still more are we cleansing ourselves from this 
clinging evil of our nature, while we pray earnestly 
for the increase and vital influence of the indwelling 
Presence of the all-holy, purifying Spirit, Sacramental 
grace, and contrite expressions of sorrow, and trustful 
dependence on GOD, help towards this, but the actual 
work of cleansing and renewing power is the direct 
influence of that constant indwelling Presence which 
is pledged to us, which works at all times, which, re- 
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ceived through'specially ordained means in its fulness 
by covenanted tokens, yet grows in power within us 
in answer to prayer, and earnest desire, gradually 
pervading the very substance of the soul's life, healing 
the poisoned streams of the original transgression, 
and causing to flow in the tidal wave of the waters of 
life ever issuing from the new Humanity glorified in 
God in heavenly places. Irrespective of all outward 
signs and means, this inward power works as an abid- 
ing gift, becoming more and more our own posses- 
sion, and transforming us into the very life and light 
in which we shall at last behold the Living GOD. 

Oh blessedness unutterable of those, whose increas- 
ingly clearer sight of their Own souFs needs assures 
them that the evil in them is being gradually done 
away, passing off like the gloom of the storm which 
for a while has obscured the face of the heavens, and 
in its stead are conscious of the shining in of the glo- 
rious brightness breaking through the clouds as they 
pass away! For in such the old evil becomes less 
and less, and the substance of their inner being from 
which the evil has been disentangled, more and more 
possessed of a conscious rest in the love of Him, 
Whose true human sympathy is the solace in all 
great struggles, as having Himself suffered in our 
very flesh, while we become one with His Flesh, bone 
of His Bone, soul of His Soul, spirit of His Spirit, 
and the truth of Whose Godhead is to us the un- 
shaken assurance of an endless and inexhaustible 
beatitude. Thus being gradually cleansed and re- 
newed, we are prepared for the final meeting, face to 
Face, with the Living GOD, Whom without holiness 
none can look upon and live. 
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O Thou all-cleansing Spirit, Who alone purifiest 
Thine elect, complete Thy work in us, and perfect 
our repentance, that being purged from all sin, and 
being made one with Thee, and separated from all 
that is at variance with Thee, we may be united with 
Thee in the oneness of an ever-blessed life, and be 
bound together with Thee eternally. 



XI. 

A YIELDED WILL. 

We have dwelt on certain graces which lie at the 
foundation of the spiritual life, and I would now 
select another grace of a similar kind, equally funda- 
mental, namely, a yielded will. 

It was disobedience to the Will of God which led 
to the first transgression. The return of the will to 
its perfect allegiance, to a state of restful obedience, 
is therefore the true counteraction of the original sin, 
and the pledge of the restoration of the soul to its 
intended perfection. One act of disobedience of the 
will led in its consequences and after developments 
to all other disobediences, and we should therefore 
expect that, the will once surrendered and set right, 
there would be a gradual return to their true ten- 
dencies of all the faculties of our being, a recovery 
from every evil inclination, so that the soul would be- 
come again subordinate to its true centre, the Eternal 
Will of God. The will being brought into harmony 
with His Will, our whole nature, of which it is the 
central spring, would then be strung afresh, tuned 
into a regulated action in union with the Divine 
Nature. 

It may be thought how great a blessing it would 
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be if the rebellion of the will could be removed at 
once by some preternatural power exerted upon it — 
some miraculous intervention by which GOD might 
be pleased to compel our wills into perfect oneness 
with His own, and make us what in our hearts we 
long to be, supple, pliant, elastic, reflections and in- 
struments of His Mind. There would then, we sup- 
pose, be at once rest within, and harmony without ; all 
contradictions would cease; we should necessarily 
follow His Will in simple compliance with all His 
purposes. We may ask why this could not be, nor 
indeed be good for us, though the end is what we 
earnestly pray for, and what GOD Himself has pro- 
mised to accomplish. The answer is not far to seek, 
though it involves great principles concerning GOD's 
dealings with us, and the primary laws of our 
creation. 

(i.) To be pretematurally changed by a power ex- 
ternal to ourselves, with which we do not at all co- 
operate, would imply that we are mere machines. 
There would be no act of our own, no act as of an 
intelligent creature. There would be nothing what- 
ever of an offered life. There could be no response 
of love, for love delights to make offerings to the 
Beloved Person. Its very breath of life is sacrifice. 
Even common human love delights in self-sacrifice, 
and as love rises to greater heights, it is never satis- 
fied till it has given all that is in its power. Any act 
of offering to another implies of necessity a power of 
giving, or in other words^ a will of one's own. If 
one gives to GOD any external gift with which He 
has endowed us, some earthly possession, what reality 
is there in it, as a gift, unless it be a symbol of some- 
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thing unseen, unless it be the expression of the inner 
heart's purpose ? As an external possession, what we 
have is always GOD's ; and as to any work which we 
may accomplish, or our time, or the powers of our 
mind, or the activities of the body, or of the intellect, 
or some appointed ministry, though as emanating 
from ourselves, these would in the sight of GOD be 
more than a mere outward possession ; yet relatively 
they would be nothing worth, except as expressing 
some desire or intention. To give as love desires to 
give, to give so as to satisfy love's dictates, there 
must be the act of the will expressing itself. The 
will is the central strength, the dominant principle of 
the inner man, the spring of our vital energies, and 
when this is surrendered and has expressed itself, 
then, and not till then, love has laid on the altar a 
true sacrifice. Whether the offering be great or small 
in outward value, the will to give is in GOD's sight our 
greatest gift, the noblest part of our being. Only when 
this inspires the gift, can the soul say, *^ I have laid 
an acceptable victim on the altar, I [leave it there to 
be used as He wills for His own glory, to Whom I 
have given my all." On this account then, as the 
only condition of an offered life, the will itself must 
act with efforts of its own. If our wills were over- 
mastered by an Almighty Power, this offering of love 
would be impossible ; it could not be our own to give, 
though our will might by some overpowering influence 
have been forced into compliance with the purposes 
of God. 

(2.) Another reason is, that we could not otherwise 
grow in grace ; there could be no advance. Only by 
successive efforts in communion with GOD can we 
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make any progress in the spiritual life, for the law of 
our nature is, that through trial and struggle over- 
coming difficulty, by conquest over the weakness of 
the flesh, and the shrinkings of nature, by the sub- 
dual of evil impulses, with patience matured by 
experience, by disciplining the irregular passions, 
God helping us, our character is formed. Only thus 
by our own working together with GOD do we gain 
what schoolmen call " merit," that is to say, by faith- 
fulness in the use of grace given we gain more grace, 
according to the assured promise, that " to him that 
hath shall be given, and he shall have more abun- 
dance"^ The glory hereafter is the development of 
grace given here in this world in ever increasing mea- 
sure, as the reward of faithfulness. Glory is the 
flower of what has been here forming in the bud ; 
the result of the gradual use and maturity of super- 
natural powers, through the secret yielding up of the 
desires and the will. Every fresh increase of pliancy, 
every conquest of what was once stubborn, every sur- 
render of what was once perverse or rebellious, each 
separate triumph of faithful effort, is an advance in 
spiritual growth, and thus a heaping up of the trea- 
sure of bliss to come, with which GOD has promised 
to crown these struggles of the renewed nature. 
Let there be only an influence exerted from without, 
with power of itself to constrain the inward spirit, 
and we should be but as carved dumb statues, with- 
out the possibility of inward development or growth, 
without fruit, blind passive matter, mechanically 
shaped. There could be no crown of glory to set 
the seal of the Divine acceptance on the obedience of 

1 S. Matt. xiii. 12. 
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a responsible creature, made after His own image, and - 
whose service was intended to be perfect freedom. 

(3.) A third reason is, that only thus we could at- 
tain the likeness of Christ, and yet the likeness of 
Christ is the completed form of the maturity of 
the saintly character. We should miss the very cen- 
tral feature which constitutes that likeness. It is an 
Article of the Faith, that jESUS attained the height 
of glory into which He has entered, by a willing 
subjection rendered on His part to the Mind of the 
Everlasting Father. S. Paul, speaking of the In- 
carnation, traces the Mystery from its source in its 
descent downwards. "He made Himself," thus the 
Apostle is describing our Lord's action, " of no re- 
putation, and took upon Him the form of a servant, 
and was made in the likeness of men, and being^ 
found in fashion as a man. He humbled Himself, and 
became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
Cross ; wherefore God also hath highly exalted Him."^ 
There is here, first, the humiliating Himself to take 
the outward frame, and inward faculties of men, and 
when in that state, not as a necessary consequence of 
that state, but as an action of His human will. He 
" became obedient." It was on this account, not be- 
cause of His preeminent dignity, but because of the 
free subjection of the will "GOD also hath highly 
exalted Him." The force of the description lies in 
the connexion between the yielded will, and the ex- 
altation of the Incarnate GOD. He " emptied Him- 
self," that is to say. He passed out of His sovereign 
Omnipotence as GOD, that He might place Himself 
in our condition, live in the state of a true human 

» Phil. iL 7-9. 
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creature, and having in that state met all the oppos- 
ing and adverse elements with which our nature is 
encompassed, He brought His humanity into a com- 
plete oneness of union with His Father, through a 
succession of separate acts, a completed surrender of 
pure obedience, — and by this process being fitted for 
His Exaltation, He enters into the Highest Heaven 
to be adored of all creatures in His perfect Manhood. 
The complete surrender of His will was therefore the 
eflFectual cause of our Lord's glorified state, and it is 
set before us as the special feature of His character 
which is to constitute our likeness to Him. 

There are in strongly marked characters certain 
distinguishing features, which mark off the person 
from other individuals, and if this special feature is 
not clearly exhibited in the representation, the like- 
ness is lost. So it must be in this case. If we are to 
be conformed to the likeness of our Lord, even 
though an accurate correctness were possible in other 
features, but this one lacking, it would not be the 
same character. The difference would be essential. 
On the other hand, let this one characteristic feature 
be added to imperfect representations of other fea- 
tures, and the likeness will come out, as if all de- 
pended on the presence of this one. Suppose it 
possible that all other graces might be ours, charity, 
humility, patience, love, gentleness, meekness, but 
the will be still unsubdued, the tenacity of self-asser- 
tion prevail against the influences which should control 
it, — let self assert itself against the manifold claims of 
obedience to the Will of GoD, and the Christ is no 
longer seen in the character of the disciple. 

(4.) Again, there could otherwise be no union of 
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our heart with the Heart of GOD. For what is the 
union of one being with another ? It is not a mecha- 
nical contact, a coming together as by some external 
force and coercion. Neither is it a mere closeness of 
companionship, a delight in seeing one another, or 
the exchanging of thoughts with one another, or 
sympathy on some special work, or common in- 
terest. All this may be, but we do not apply the 
term, union, in such cases. Union is the inter- 
twining of one being with another, so that the soul 
of one feels to be in the soul of the other, losing its 
sense of separate existence. It is as though there 
were one soul but two persons. And this comes to 
pass through the yielding of the one to the other, the 
mutual correspondence and compliance, as if there 
were but one will, only two expressions of it, because 
there are two beings, one in act and in result, with a 
felt confidence, a conscious sense of interdependence 
of the one towards the other. In the consciousness 
of this oneness of their separate wills, the union of 
two separate beings consists. And so likewise to- 
wards God. If one had in one's heart as one's own 
personal desire, chosen GOD, professing constantly 
that He is All in all to us, yet there would not 
necessarily on this account be a real union. It might 
be a mere passive acknowledgment of GOD, influenced 
by force of circumstances, or of blind belief, but not 
a really surrendered will. We might be ever trust- 
ing to His goodness, bound about Him in the con- 
sciousness of our dependent state, yet all might yet 
be but external. We might be nothing but, as it 
were, an excrescence, burdening GOD, as some 
creature clinging to a rock and feeding on the 
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surrounding elements, but having no inner links 
uniting us, no sense of a common life, no coalescing 
of the two natures so as to form a conscious rest 
of the being of the one in the being of the other. 
It is that we may attain to this, there is left to us 
the independent power of freely giving up our will. 
There must be a struggle, a conflict, there must be 
much self-discipline co-operating with grace to work 
in us this changed condition, but it is only on the 
gradual yielding up of self, that this result depends ; 
and this is surely the greatest purpose for which 
we live. 

As the will is yielded in the course of trial, as we 
learn to bear and overcome in passing through the 
difficulties of life, then, and then only is the self 
yielded up as "a sweet-savour" sacrifice to GOD. 
There may seem a difficulty in reconciling the idea of 
a life, made up, as ours necessarily is, of many minute 
details, being capable of a continued act of submis- 
sion to the Will of God, — how each separate action 
can be a material for self-oblation. Yet it may be so. 
Each separate action may indeed become an act of 
union with GOD ; a casting oneself on GOD. The con- 
nection may be through a seemingly endless chain of 
causes and effects ; but it matters not. God is not 
merely a remote final Cause. His is a particular 
equally as it is a general Providence. He is acting in 
and through every detail throughout the whole chain- 
work of intermediate causes. Whether it be in yield- 
ing to some ordinary passing inconvenience arising 
from surrounding circumstances, or to some more 
evident appointment of His ordering, such as bodily 
sickness or infirmity, or unavoidable consequences of 
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our own earthly lot ; whether it be in submitting to 
some moral law, such as the clear dictates of con- 
science, or the commands of those who are placed in 
authority over us, and the rules appointed for us, or 
voluntarily accepted for the guidance of our life ; 
whether the discipline be of the natural or spiritual 
order of things, — equally in all and each of these it is 
with God Himself the soul comes in contact And 
when it can say, " I accept each and all as it comes 
to me, promptly, willingly, — I give myself submis- 
sively to it, and it is to Him Whom I see beyond and 
within all these things that I yield myself ; I recog- 
nize and adore in all the Will of One Who has a 
sovereign right over me, and Who rules me through 
these intermediate agencies," — then the reality of 
practical obedience is being reached. And the reason 
why the soul is so unhappy whenever it cannot bring 
itself to yield to such claims ; why such conscious 
trouble broods within, far out of proportion to the 
importance of the matter itself in which we have 
failed to yield obedience, — is simply this, that we feel 
the refusal has been not merely to the outward claim, 
but to the Will of GOD ; that it has been a rebellion 
against Himself The call may have been made in 
the gentlest, most unobtrusive way, it might have 
been some mere trifle scarcely worth speaking of 
But therfe is an instinct engraven on the soul which 
speaks loudly and says, " it is to GOD Himself, — though 
I did not know it at the time, — that I refused to 
yield, and the refusal of my soul to submit, has been 
faithlessness to the promises that I have made again 
and again to Him Whom I have acknowledged to be 
my Father, Ruler, King, and God." As the reality 
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of our rebelliousness stands oat before us, it is this 
that lies at the root of the distress to the penitent 
soul which cannot be hushed to rest, till the will has 
returned to its allegiance, and has sought to make the 
reparation due to the Almighty Power which claims 
it as its own. 

The Religious have a twofold bond constraining 
them, from the very essential conditions of their life. 
For by their profession they have voluntarily added 
the obligations of obedience by their own free assent 
to their rule of life, an addition to other antecedent 
claims on the souL Obedience has become, by their 
special choice, the one great principle of life, one 
above all to be cherished. And on this account there 
is added to all other grounds for submissiveness a 
necessity to put away every hindrance to a faithful 
fulfilment of an accepted course of duty. 

Let us briefly, before I close, consider what it is 
that stands in the way of the progress and fulfil- 
ment of this great, this crowning grace, (i.) There 
is a natural unyieldingness, the clinging corruption 
flowing from original sin, the rebelliousness of our 
fallen state, to which all are alike prone. It is the 
universal heritage of the FaU. There may be added 
to this inevitable tendency, a reluctance to make or 
to sustain the amount of effort necessary to subdue 
it, — the shrinking from the struggle and the sacrifice, 
which the eflfort involves ; or it may be a slothfulness 
which renders it difficult to bring the soul quickly 
enough to the point of making the effort ; or it may 
be the clinging of self to some object of attachment, 
which has overpowered the will ; or some fear of con- 
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sequences ; or some want of conscientiousness, or of 
the realisation of what is at stake in the decision of 
the moment. The powers that need to be brought to 
bear in rousing the soul and quickening its energies, 
will depend on the peculiarities of the case, and the 
disposition of the individual soul; but one power 
there is which is necessary in every case. It is love 
which rises above all hindrances through a power of 
its own, love counteracting the love that self gene- 
rates and absorbs within itself. Self-love is the degrad- 
ing and thraldom of our will. It clings to us through 
life ; naturally we cannot bear a wound, a loss, a dis- 
appointment, a hindrance, but self-love pleads against 
the infliction unceasingly. But a higher, purer love 
may prevail. Nothing brings to bear on the will a 
power sufficient to overmaster it, like to the love of 
Him " Who loved us, and gave Himself for us." The 
sense of His love towards us, absorbing us, assured to 
us by every pledge that love could give, and responded 
to in grateful self-offering, may accomplish what is 
needed. Then only when we have risen to that 
higher spiritual-mindedness, can the will rise out of 
its bondage. Then our eyes are purged, and we are 
able to see love revealing itself under the burden and 
trials which are testing our faith ; and hope revives as 
we learn that we must be perfected here, as our LORD 
was perfected in sufferings, and that these outer 
troubles, though grievous at the time, are, as we 
humbly yield ourselves to them, and willingly comply 
with them, working out for us a higher form of cha- 
racter, a more chastened spirit, a condition of soul 
more capable of receiving the crown of glory which 
has been obtained for us, at the cost of a perfect self- 
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sacrifice. Then the renewed will has a groundwork of 
progressive conformity which may at last become 
everlastingly, unchangeably, one with His Who ruleth 
all things in heaven and earth. 

May this indeed be ours, and may He own us at 
last, seeing in our surrendered natures this feature of 
His own most perfect likeness, that the very counte- 
nance of our Lord be then reflected in us, and as He 
attained at last to His exaltation and great reward, 
so may we attain to the complete recompense of a life 
yielded up to Him for evermore. 



XII. 

MEEKNESS. 

There are certain graces penetrating so deeply within 
the soul, and touching so closely the profoundest 
movements of our being, that they exercise a more 
than ordinary power over all our thoughts and actions. 
On their possession the whole course of our life de- 
pends. Such a grace is the one on which I last spoke, 
the grace of a subdued and pliant will. 

There are other graces, less deeply affecting the 
character, which yet, when quickened into exercise, 
and cultivated, not only tend to check great faults, 
such as mar the whole spiritual life, but also foster the 
collectedness and calmness of tone which gives its 
special charm to religion. Such graces may not 
indeed be regarded as of primary importance, if 
viewed according to their amount of influence upon 
the character, yet they are necessary for its perfect- 
ness, nor without them can any true sanctity be at- 
tained. 

Of such a kind is the grace of which I would now 
speak, that of Meekness. On its purely human side 
this grace may be regarded as sweetness of character, 
or what the French call "douceur," but it has its 
diviner side also. Meekness is to be distinguished 
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from another great grace, which is yet closely allied 
to it though to be viewed separately, that of Patience. 
The difference between the two may thus be marked. 
Patience is a grace which has to do rather with special 
times of trouble ; it is a passive virtue, having its ex- 
ercise in trials and disappointment, or discouragement 
of any kind. It is the state of a soul held together 
in calm repose and quiet submission, when tested by 
adversity. Meekness on the other hand acts rather 
upon the habitual temper, allaying anger, healing re- 
sentment, softening hardness, removing bitterness, 
and so preserving calmness in personal intercourse 
amid the jars of daily life. Meekness has its proper 
exercise in enabling the soul to bear the lesser an- 
noyances of life without a murmur, infusing love, and 
trust and peace, as a counteraction to the disturbing 
elements and jars of converse with the outward world. 
Meekness overcomes irritability and excitement by 
bringing its own quiet gentleness to bear upon the 
temper ever tending to diffuse its own unruffled compo- 
sure. Though kindred to patience, it is yet distinct in 
its feeling, and outward expression, and is to be sought 
after by different ways of self-discipline. While pa- 
tience is called into exercise in grave cases, on occa- 
sions of more than ordinary trial, in times of affliction, 
in which GOD chastens His own elect, suffering them 
to fall into distress, that He may prove them, and 
needs to be kept ever in reserve for such cases, it is 
not perhaps so much an every day and every hour 
grace as meekness is. Meekness is constantly in ex- 
ercise, because the field which it covers is co-extensive 
with our whole life. The points in which its beauty 
and its power are exhibited, are in things of the mi- 
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nutest kind ; nothing is too small to be influenced by 
it, as there is nothing which may not excite irrita- 
tion. The smallest defect of character, the lightest 
look of displeasure, or annoyed feeling, real or sup- 
posed, may cause a jar in the soul's inner life. We 
are continually tried by others, it may be through 
some evil or sin in them, or mere forgetfulness, or 
ignorance ; it may be in tone of voice, in manner or 
look, or any chance accident. Something wholly 
without fault, even inanimate things may try us ; they 
are not to our mind, they do not answer our desire 
or purpose at the moment. Any person or any thing 
not entirely meeting our passing wish, forming a 
check or difficulty, or additional trouble, is enough to 
disturb our equanimity. Such incidents are so many 
crises in which we are being tested and tried, whether 
we are meek. When there is scarce gravity enough 
in the occasion for the exercise of patience, some 
power of a finer and more delicate kind, so to say, is 
needed to meet the less important annoyances, and 
this power is the grace of meekness. 

Again, the grace of meekness is more peculiarly 
associated with the maturer forms of the spiritual life. 
Meekness is scarcely thought to be a virtue in a 
merely natural life, or rather, not unfrequently or 
uncommonly it is considered to be a weakness, and 
unsuited to this world, and in this respect it differs 
from patience. The world considers it necessary and 
proper to stand up for one's rights, to oppose injus- 
tice, and even to retaliate. A contrary course is 
thought to be something contemptible, and may even 
be scorned as indicating want of spirit. Indeed while 
among the heathen, patience was realized and treated 
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of as a great virtue, and in all moral codes outside 
the sphere of revelation finds a place among the re- 
cognised features of a noble character ; the grace of 
meekness on the contrary found no place in such 
characters, and was rather condemned as an un- 
worthy feeling. On the contrary meekness is pecu- 
liarly and singularly associated with the ideas of the 
spiritual life, as revealed to us in Christ, and has 
ever been specially cherished by the saints on this 
account. According to the Gospel there is no acknow- 
ledged idea of saintliness separate from it, nor any 
true spirituality where it is wanting. Our LORD in 
order to raise it to its true position, speaks of it as 
the most characteristic g^ace of His own Humanity. 
" Learn of Me, for I am meek and lowly in heart,"^ — 
first " meek," then " lowly." He puts it first, as if to 
show that it came forth as a fresh and new creation 
in the kingdom of the Incarnation, entering into 
human life with Himself, and especially on this ac- 
count has it been dear to the hearts of saints. Our 
Lord showed how this grace could be associated with 
moral courage of the highest kind. He showed the 
most uncompromising boldness in the assertion of 
what was due to GOD, or to His own true dignity as 
man. Who ever spoke with more awful condemna- 
tion of hypocrisy, or scrutinized motives more fear- 
lessly, or overwhelmed with more righteous indigna- 
tion any wrong done to truth and righteousness than 
our Lord Himself? Infinite Love must be infinitely 
jealous of that Love. The Judge of all men must 
possess a dignity greater than all, and the severity of 
righteous judgment, where need was, came forth from 

^ S. Matt zi. 29. 
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Him in all its fulness. But yet the special beauty of 
His character was this grace of meekness. This 
characteristic grace ever intertwined itself in Him 
with sternest justice. He could be at once severely 
true, and inexhaustibly sweet, in the whole tendency 
of His actions, and His conversation in the world. 
He could touch one chord or another, as occasion 
served, or the glory of GOD called it forth, with- 
out marring the harmony of His life. Rather indeed 
in this grace of meekness, there is a beautiful and 
real strength, for how can any one be strong to assert 
the cause of right, when irritated or disturbed ? Be- 
fore reproving another in a right spirit, there must 
needs be power to restrain the inner disturbance in 
oneself. It is when every thought of unkindness is 
gone, and stillness reigns within, and irritation, if at 
all felt, has passed from the look or manner, and the 
inner spirit is possessed — it is then that we can rightly 
meet roughnesses, and move in amongst rude natures 
with an equable enduring temper, and have power to 
act or speak, as in the Name of GOD. Then it is that 
our words are convincing, and we can exercise unex- 
pected influence over undisciplined hearts, because we 
have first gained power over our own. 

Again, this grace our LORD showed to be a neces- 
sary condition of the empire which was to be founded 
in the subjection of the human heart, when He said, 
speaking of His kingdom, " The kingdom of GOD is 
within you." He classed it among the earliest of 
the beatitudes, " Blessed are the meek ;" and our LORD 
gives a reason for this, because the meek have a 
dominion, " for they shall inherit the earth." What 
earth ? what land are they to reign over ? Surely that 
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in which dominion is most needed, where to rule is a 
necessity of life. Surely if over other spheres of life 
the dominion of the faithful is to spread, the reign- 
ing influence must manifest itself first, whence all 
true power proceeds, within one's own soul. The 
first blessing to the meek consequently was, to obtain 
power within oneself. The reig^ of Christ was to 
begin within. "Lo, the kingdom of GOD is within 
you."^ The empire in which the elect reign, through 
Himself ruling within them, was first to be established 
within one's own spirit. The throne on which He 
desired to be seated, and the peace which was to pre- 
vail as a fruit of His imperial sway, was in g^reat part 
at least to be, through the grace of meekness, worked 
in human hearts. 

It is an explanation of the kind of empire intended 
as the fruit of meekness, what the same Spirit speak- 
ing in the Psalms has expressed under a different 
idea. For there associated with the same grace, as its 
fruit, the promise is of internal peace ; " The meek 
shall inherit the earth, and shall be refreshed in the 
multitude of peace." ^ It is the inward gift of which 
the Prophet also speaks in another connexion ; " The 
work of righteousness shall be peace ; and the effect 
of righteousness quietness and assurance for ever."' 

This reign of peace is the special promise to be ful- 
filled through meekness. The " hunger after righte- 
ousness" was to be satisfied ; the " pure in heart" were 
"to see God;" the "mourners for sin" were to be 
" comforted ;" the meek alone are to have dominion, 
to reig^, to inherit the earth, keeping the rule first 
over their own beings, and thence to have power over 

^ S. Luke xvii. 21. ^ Ps. zxxvii. 11. ^ Isa. xzxii. I7« 
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others. They were to be the instruments to whom it 
should be given to work out the righteousness of GOD 
with a force that could not be given to " the wrath 
of man," which " worketh not the righteousness of 
GOD."i Evil which will yield to nothing else, shrinks 
back from meekness, acknowledging in it the power 
of God, as its influence sinks, like the soft dew, on the 
parched soil of the withered heart. 

There is yet a further difference to be marked be- 
tween patience and meekness, as to the groundwork 
on which they rest. They depend on different kinds 
of self-discipline. Patience grows with the subdual 
of the will ; by accepting the trials which it is God's 
will to permit, by accommodating oneself to circum- 
stances, by seeing in all things a higher will working 
itself out, in order to " bring every thought into obe- 
dience." Meekness is rather the fruit of humility. It 
is as we learn to take lowly views of ourselves, and to 
" esteem others better than ourselves ;" as we become 
freed from any tendency of self-exaltation, and in 
its stead cherish respect for others, and love for our 
Lord's sake, because they are His as we are, and 
have their gifts as we have ours ; as we feel the truth 
of our mutual dependence on GOD and our common 
dignity in Him, — so meekness grows. Our LORD 
reveals a great truth, when He associates meekness 
with lowliness of heart. 

But while thus differing, the graces of meekness and 
patience coalesce in producing the power which enables 
us to " possess our souls" in a recollected state, under 
the aggravations, the perplexities, the sadnesses of our 
troubled state. It is as we rise, through their exercise, to 

^ S. James i. 20. 
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the attainment of such power, that we are being trans- 
formed into the likeness of Christ. For what is all 
that enduringness, that continual forbearance towards 
so much wrong, that long-suffering under so many 
insults, seeking ever to meet the rebel spirit of evil 
with so much love, so much sweetness, and overcom- 
ing it with good, God all the while putting forth His 
power to convert sinners and save them from the im- 
pending ruin, whether He comes forth in judgment, 
or in mercy, to alarm by His terrors, or to win by 
His gentleness, — what do such dealings show as to 
the attributes and character of Almighty GOD, but 
features of mind and heart such as we have been con- 
templating in our own case, as exhibited by the com- 
bination of the two graces of patience and meekness ? 
We see these graces signally manifested in the life of 
Jesus, in His bearing towards the wickedness which 
cruelly hunted Him to the death of the Cross ; in the 
calmness with which He endured the ignorance, the 
inconsiderateness, the contradictions He experienced 
from His immediate followers ; in the tenderness of 
ready sympathy with which He turned His eye of com- 
passion on the thief at His side, or in the gentle look of 
remonstrance He gave to the man who smote Him on 
the cheek, or as He pleaded for forgiveness for His mur- 
derers as they pierced Him with the nails. It is the 
perfection of this same recollected spirit, profoundly 
disciplined during their earthly trials, that distinguishes 
the Blessed, who have been raised above the possibility 
of disturbance to a higher world, in the calm regions 
within the veil, as the true development of their " pre- 
parations of heart" during this life of trial. For the 
heavenly state is but the perfection of the mind which 
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has learned to take all that happens here on earth 
humbly and quietly, seeking to infuse into all around 
its own peacefulness, and passing by all that would dis- 
turb its serenity with acts of self-forgetting love. 

Let me add a very special advantage in the en- 
deavour to attain this patient meekness of spirit. 
While there are graces which are comparatively 
seldom called into exercise, and therefore liable to be 
less ready for use, when the occasion of trial may 
present itself, it is not so with the grace we are now 
considering. The occasions for its exercise are un- 
ceasing. The Fall has so disordered the course of 
earthly things, imperfection so clings even^to those 
who have attained the highest virtues, disorder has so 
affected the infinitely varied circumstances of human 
life, that our path is ever3nvhere beset with occasions 
and opportunities for the self-discipline on which the 
growth of meekness depends. There is ceaseless 
necessity for its exercise. It is in constant demand. 
We are never free from disturbing causes around us, 
and only by habitual use and constancy of remem- 
brance can we meet with love and calmness the cease- 
less exactions of petty troubles. But the very con- 
stancy of the demand is the security for success. It 
implies a perpetual reminder, and our LORD pledged 
Himself to give, according to our needs, special gifts 
to His own elect to perfect them. Let us, therefore, 
never despair, though at times through the pressure 
of many disturbances, we may lose our inner calm. 
He would form us after His image ; He will not suffer 
these essential characteristics of a spiritual life to be 
lacking. Rather if we persevere we shall find, that 
as we truly seek, we have attained grace impercep- 

K 
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tibly through the very things that have jarred upon 
us most ; that they have proved to be the best and 
most effective instruments in forming our inward 
spirit after the pattern He Himself set before us ; 
that they have drawn out the power of His Spirit 
within us till nature became changed, and grace pre- 
vailed, and the softened heart was moulded into His 
likeness through the secret communion with His 
secret, indwelling and informing Presence. 

Only do Thou, most meek and Holy One, work in 
us mightily, and cease not till Thou hast accom- 
plished in us this work of righteousness, and shed on 
us Thine own beauty and grace. Grant, O JESU, that 
those who have become one with Thee, in this cha- 
racteristic feature of Thy Likeness, may at last be 
refreshed in the abundance of peace, " in quietness 
and assurance for ever." 



XIII. 

GENEROSITY. 

We have dwelt on the grace of a yielded will as one 
of the primary order, penetrating to the very inmost 
depths of the soul, and on the grace of meekness as 
the special counteraction of the infirmities and lesser 
faults of our nature, very materially affecting the tone 
and beauty of the spiritual life, though of a less 
searching character than the former. To-day let us 
dwell on a grace which is hardly so much to be 
viewed as a separate endowment of the soul, though 
one of great moment, but rather as a quality which 
perfects all other graces, raising them to a higher 
standard — Generosity. 

Generosity is not a grace like love, or hope, or 
patience, but rather a power entering into all graces, 
a fresh ingredient infused into them so as to expand 
and develope them to their utmost height, making 
them more fully and more largely expressive of the 
true character of the image of GOD. Holy Scripture, 
speaking of the grace of love, uses language of a re- 
markable kind ; " that ye being rooted and grounded 
in love, may be able to comprehend with all Saints, 
what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and 
height ; and to know the love of Christ which pass- 
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edi knowledge; that ye might be filled widi all the 
fulness of 000."^ The Apostle is here speaking of a 
power which raises love to some supereminent great- 
ness, rather than of love itself; and illustrates his 
meaning by our LORD'S love, not as it exists in His 
Godhead, but of the love of His Manhood ; of the 
largeness of His man's heart, expanded in its all- 
embracing devotion towards those for whom He died. 
Saintly writers have drawn among the many lessons 
to be derived from the Cross, — raised as it was to 
the heaven above, while its arms were stretched out 
widely on either side, — ^the characteristic of the all- 
embracing expansiveness of the love of Christ, as 
desiring to enfold in His embrace all mankind; 
counting it not enough to offer a Sacrifice, but also 
imparting to it the boundless aspirations of His all- 
embracing love, giving itself to redeem the world. 
It was so because His love was characterized by a 
generosity, the going forth of which knew no re- 
straints, such as tend to dull or contract the creature's 
love. 

Selfishness is not indeed a sin, in the sense of 
which we speak of special sins, but it is connected 
with all sin, an ingredient superadded to every fault, 
intensifying them, and aggravating the many forms 
of evil, because it contracts the heart to the indi- 
vidual interests which constitute its aim. Selfish- 
ness is rather a pervading influence of evil, than a 
separate evil in itself, and has the special effect of 
narrowing and intensifying the action. Generosity 
is the very reverse. It is expansive, indefinitely en- 
larging the powers of the soul, and raising its desires 

* Eph. iii. 17-^19. 
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and energies to their highest and noblest reach of 
power ; not as a distinctive grace, but as an all-per- 
vading principle of life, as a quality infused into 
the soul in order to expand and develope it. Let us 
view its modes of influence as exhibited in a few 
select instances. 

(i.) Thus in the case of obedience to any call of 
God when offering oneself to Him. One may offer 
all one has ; there may be a conscious keeping back 
of nothing, nor any self-pleasing thought on that 
which has been offered, no questioning or scrupling 
about any detail when in prospect, and yet there 
may be a lack of power to carry the soul forward, 
so as to meet all the consequences of the offer- 
ing ; a want of the spirit of unsparing devotion suf- 
ficient to overcome all obstacles, counting nothing 
a hindrance, however unexpected. Much may have 
been given up, much may be willingly borne, and 
yet some sudden trial finds an opposition to its de- 
mands, a reluctance or perverseness in the will ; and 
the soul is troubled and constrained. It is generosity 
which is wanting, — a power within the soul which be- 
sides the first self-surrender, is continually nerved and 
urged forward with an elasticity which can adapt 
its self-devotion to circumstances as they arise, and 
may even welcome what is ungenial and unexpected, 
as a special occasion for its exercise. 

(2.) Again, take the instance of the grace of pa- 
tience in the endurance of calamities. The first stage 
of the grace of patience is to bear without complain- 
ing, without any expression of vexation, without any 
outward murmuring, the trials which may fall to our 
lot ; to submit oneself quietly to them. It is an ad- 
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vanced stage of this grace, when there is no inward 
unwillingness, no drawing back in inner thought, but 
an abiding stillness, under the pressure of the cross, 
whilst its weight is upon us, while the trial-hour lasts. 
But there is a stage yet beyond, in which generosity 
comes into play. It was generosity which led S. Paul 
to say, "We glory in tribulations also."^ It was 
generosity which enabled him to take "pleasure in 
infirmities."^ It was generosity which moved him, 
giving a Divine power to his soul, to raise it to such 
a standard, that while suffering pain, while keenly 
feeling the burden of weakness under it, he yet ex- 
perienced the very joy of thus triumphing over him- 
self by the more entire devotedness of purpose, the 
more complete self-surrender of his whole being to 
God, in whatever way His inscrutable Providence 
might test his faith. 

Thus in respect of all the graces of the spiritual life, 
generosity entering into them, advances them, gives 
them a completeness, so that self seems to be annihi- 
lated, all selfish cleaving to one's own wishes and 
desires to be gone, the soul filled with, steeped in a 
Divine spiritual influence, with joy in being sensibly 
carried onwards, with an uplifting, as of another life 
formed within. The soul rises in its strength, regrets 
gone, fears vanished, the clinging narrowness of the 
old self passed away, all reluctance overcome, private 
interests, wishes, abandoned, while the inward power 
of generosity, as it were GOD Himself within the soul, 
causes it to attain a new stage of being, in which it 
has triumphed over nature. 

Think of what GOD has ever been, and is, to the 

* Rom. V. 3. '2 Cor. xii 10. 
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soul, — His marvellous fulness of ceaseless care ; the 
largeness, the lavish prodigality, the endless, bound- 
less fulness of Divine love ; the forbearingness, the 
forgivingness ever being shed forth, even upon the 
most unworthy ; the coming forth of GOD, even to 
be abused, to be despised, to be cast back upon Him- 
self, to be scorned. Think how He risks His gifts, 
trusts Himself even where He has been disappointed, 
put to shame, ridiculed, as if He were blind or 
heedless in His dealings with us; how He exposes 
Himself to all risks of contempt in His immense bene- 
ficence ; how to oneself, if we look back, we see how 
continually we have been indebted to His longsuffer- 
ing. His patient endurance. It is not simply to these 
attributes and methods of dealing with us that we 
should look, not merely to His love. His benevolence. 
His patience. His longsuffering, but to the generosity 
of all these actions, how He has dealt with us in the 
fullest expression of such thoughts towards us, even 
though He has seen clearly what we are, dealing with 
us as though He did not see, still reposing confidence 
in us, bearing with us according to His own infinite- 
ness, so as to overcome us with His ceaselessly con- 
descending mercies. Looking thus at His dealing 
with ourselves, and looking abroad to see what seems 
the waste of Divine goodness, the unobserved way in 
which He pours Himself forth fruitlessly everywhere, 
are we not led to muse and say, " Why is it so, O GOD ? 
is it that Thou wouldest show us, that selfishness has 
no part in the image Thou wouldest form in us; 
that man should never accuse Thee of any private 
interests ? Or is it not rather that this is Thy very 
Nature, and that there is no purpose in thus revealing 
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it, but that it is Thy very Being which of Itself alone, 
of Its own fulness, unconsciously, as it were, comes 
forth, manifesting Thyself simply, because Thou art 
the very Essence of Love, — ^that a boundless gene- 
rosity animates every action, as a very instinct of 
Thine infiniteness ?" 

And as this exists in GOD, so surely does the 
same breathe and live in the human nature of the 
Son of God. One drop of the Precious Blood of 
Christ would have sufficed to cleanse away the sin 
of the world, but in the prodigality of His bene- 
ficence He would shed all His Blood, — each drop fall- 
ing down to the ground till all was spent from out 
His tortured frame, and even after death, still the 
flood from His wounded Side would testify of the 
ceaseless outflowing to the end of time, because He 
is Love, and His Love is generous ! Thou, O JESU ! 
wouldest that all that was Thine, should be given 
out for others. Though one pang was enough for the 
completeness of the Great Sacrifice, one sharp killing 
pang, one thrill of distress sufficient to mark the dis- 
solution of the Victim Body, and accomplish the 
mystery of our Redemption, it must be a long pro- 
cess of dying, pang upon pang, a lengthened agony, 
a succession of convulsions of the dissolving frame, 
because He came to give His Body to be the Victim 
of love, because whatever He did in the spirit of His 
self-sacrifice must be done in the largeness of an in- 
finite beneficence. He must be generous. And as 
in His death, so also in His life. One year's ministry 
would have been enough to consecrate Himself to 
bearing human toil. Without passiiig through all the 
different phases of human life, His Incarnation would 
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have been complete. But the mystery of His humi- 
liation must be prolonged. He would pass through 
all its successive steiges, experience all its many trials, 
endure the many woundings and the constant hard- 
ness of outward things, each one formed to contribute 
its own sharpness to jar on the exquisite sensitive- 
ness of His perfect Humanity, no part to be left un- 
tried, unworn, unagonised, because what He would 
do. He would do with a lavish prodigality of Love, 
even though it involved prolonged intensity of suffer- 
ing. He must be generous in all His offerings. 
Generosity is in Him set before us, as the very mark 
of the Life of Jesus, Whom we are to follow, even 
as He followed the Everlasting Father, and shaped 
His human nature, and its actions, after that highest 
Pattern. 

The graces in which we are destined to grow are 
viewed generally as advancing to perfection by three 
different degrees, — ^the external self-discipline, the in- 
ward conformity of mind, and finally the zeal and 
ardour of habitual action. And generosity has its 
influence in each stage of progress. It is not to be 
supposed that the soul must gain the advanced stages 
of grace before generosity can be exercised. Gene- 
rosity has its proper work in the very beginning of 
the spiritual life, equally as it has a momentous place 
in each stage of advancement. For what is it that best 
animates the spirit, and gives it a power to make the 
first efforts at self-discipline, or, again, after a relapse, 
a yielding through weakness or negligence, what is it 
that enables the soul to start afresh with quickened 
efforts, and earnestly, what but a generous love ? And 
what is it which gives a joy and sweetness even in 
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times of faOure and conscious loss of power, and 
enables the soul to bear up against the darkness in 
the struggle with the oppressions of nature, which 
would cast it upon itself and cause it to despair, when 
it has nothing on which to lean but trust and hope, 
— ^what but a generous response to the generosity of 
the Divine longsufTering ? When the soul says within 
itself, '^ It is impossible for me to do this or that ; it 
but mocks me to speak of it," when one goes one's 
way down-hearted and sad, looking forward with pain 
and fear in the anticipation of still greater troubles, 
dreams over the dark side of the trial, can see nothing 
eke, broods over it in utter despondency, paralysed 
in all one's powers, though continually called to higher 
and higher measures of service, — what but the rising 
to some measure of generous effort to make a fresh 
start, drawn from the sense of the boundless mercy 
of Almighty GOD, — the feeling that it is a noble thing 
to do what is worthy of Him Who has called us to 
our work, noble to be brave, even if one should fail, 
and which would try on, assured that the witerprise 
is the more blessed, the more difficult and dark it 
seems ? What is all this but being generous in spi- 
ritual things ; generous under discouragement, gene- 
rous with God, as God has been generous towards 
oneself? Such feelings are the truest stay of the 
feeble, even as they are the perfecting of the strong. 

It is not any specific grace which we have to call 
into exercise at such a time, but simply to use the 
grace we have aright, to do as we have been done by, 
in the use of a gift to catch the spirit of the Giver. 
And when this has been done, when the impulse has 
been followed and cherished, what does the soul feel 
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afterwards? Is it not that we are thus conscious 
of an expanded vision, that we have risen up into a 
higher stage of experience, not only that we have 
overcome a difficulty, but that we have gained a 
height, a new sphere of development, an expansive- 
ness, a different view of oneself and of all things ? It 
has become thus with us, as the mere instinct of 
generosity, allowed to develope itself. The soul has 
enlarged itself, as well as fulfilled the call that sum- 
moned it to act. 

Throughout the Religious Life, in all its demands, 
generosity is the true power of action. If there be 
one exhortation above another, more needed to be 
given, to be pressed upon a Religious, to those who 
would live by the full exercise of spiritual energies, — 
if there be one quality more than another which draws 
such an one to act nobly, and endure bravely, — it is 
this same precept. Be generous in all things, whether 
it be to exert oneself to action, or to bear trial, or 
toil, the same call speaks alike in every case ; Be 
generous according to the largeness of Divine Love. 
And as this spirit enters into the soul, so in propor- 
tion the soul advances ; as it follows the call in sepa- 
rate actions, so by degrees generosity becomes the 
habitual exercise of all the graces which the soul pos- 
sesses, till life becomes powerful with the ceaseless 
breathing of the Spirit of the Life of GOD. 

Let us consider further what will cherish in us this 
great quality. 

(i.) First, the endeavour to apprehend GOD, and 
the attributes of GOD, more and more, is one chief 
means of gaining generosity, — to make Him, and 
His Nature, and the vastness of His attributes, the 
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subjects of our constant meditation. We rise into 
greatness by gazing on the vision of His greatness ; 
we are enlarged in our acts of kindness towards 
others, as we gaze on the ceaseless going forth of the 
Almighty GOD in His longsuffering endurance. The 
thought of the greatness of His life will expand our 
own ; our life will become developed by feeding on 
His. We get rid of the narrowness of our own sel- 
fish nature by being brought into contact with the 
ceaseless expansiveness of the operations of His in- 
finiteness. 

(2.) A second means of gaining generosity is to 
grow in thankfulness of love, spending itself for others, 
love feeding on the memories of the love and gene- 
rosity of God towards oneself. The narrowest soul 
becomes large-hearted while feeling thankfulness for 
mercies. It cannot be itself while that higher feel- 
ing is impressing it. Impulses arise, which are but 
as a passing dream. But what would it be, if the 
soul were thus perpetually influenced, thus con- 
tinually acting under the impressions of a grateful 
affection ? 

(3.) Again the growth of humility tends to the 
same result. For humility is the grace which makes 
one think less and less of oneself, of one's own 
doings, and more of the truth that one can never 
rise to the extent of returning what one owes, and 
what is claimed as a recompense for the goodness 
that has been lavished on oneself from the beginning. 
As such feelings deepen, the desire grows and de- 
velopes to do more and more, and growing still en- 
larges itself with an ever deeper thirst 

(4.) Fourthly, the dwelling on the Passion of jESUS, 
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or meditating on His life, and His ceaseless endur- 
ance, helps to form this same largeness of heart. If 
we look at GOD only in the act of creation, there 
seems no expenditure, no outlay of sacrifice in Him- 
self " He spake the word and it was done. He 
commanded and they were created." ^ It was an 
act without effort or personal loss. But when He 
came to redeem, to cleanse, to restore the fallen 
creature, all was pain and effort, a ceaseless giving 
out of Himself under varied forms of difficulty, of 
distress, of humiliation, emptying Himself of glory 
by an endless prolongation of a continual inward 
strain, even to the surrendering of all that He pos- 
sessed, or was, in compliance with a ceaseless exaction 
of love. He was exhausted even to the very lowest 
point of self-endurance, in order to accomplish our 
salvation, and complete the means of ensuring our 
return to Himself The extent of the generosity of 
the love of Jesus was shown in His actions and suf- 
ferings in the flesh, in a way that was not possible in 
the works of His pure Godhead. We cannot tell all 
the reasons for this indescribable generosity of His 
sufferings, but a true heart responds to the amazing' 
Love, " In response to this I can keep back nothing, 
ask me what Thou wilt ; ask me to bear all, to do 
all, to do yet more and more. Tell me of yet greater 
things to be done, greater endurances to be borne. 
How can I decline them ; how say, Thus far will I 
go, and no farther ? Can I stint the surrender which 
I am called to make, when I see the uttermost of the 
Sacrifice to which the self-surrender of my Lord 
attained in order to accomplish my salvation ?" To 

^ Psalm cxlviii. 5. 
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fefed upon the Passion of Jesus silences all the re- 
luctance of the soul ; to meditate upon His life im- 
presses on it the law of ceaseless effort. 

Add then, we beseech Thee, most blessed GOD, this 
enlargement to every gift which Thou hast given ; 
raise and expand throughout its onward growth each 
grace Thou hast vouchsafed, till we rise more and 
more in the attainment of Thy likeness. To be like to 
Thee in Thy absolute perfections is utterly beyond our 
hope, but like to Thee in not stinting what we have 
to give, or may do, or bear, such as we are, however 
unworthy, — this we ask, that we may be wholly Thine, 
and with desires ever stretching forward to attain 
yet more and more of Thy Mind, Thy love. Thy 
holiness. 



XIV. 
LOVINGKINDNESS. 

I WOULD to-day draw your thoughts to another grace, 
resembling generosity in this, that it enters into all 
graces affecting our intercourse with others, rather 
than being a distinctive grace in itself, — a. tone, 
a character, a pervading influence, diffusing itself 
throughout our ordinary converse with the world. It 
is of the more special importance to those whose lives 
are given up to good works, because it so greatly af- 
fects their influence with the outer world. To the 
outer world, so greatly influenced as men are by 
tone and manner, it is an immense power for good, a 
special charm making religion acceptable even to the 
least spiritual, while the lack of it awakens compara- 
tive dislike. The world gives to the Religious all 
credit for devotion, for self-sacrifice, for endurance, 
for love of prayer, and such like higher graces of the 
soul in communion with GOD, for zealous fellowship 
with the unseen world, — such gifts and graces are 
allowed for as secret things with which others do not 
intermeddle — they are taken for granted and assumed. 
But the grace of kindly fellowship comes out more 
to view, touches others very closely, at every point, 
and is the feature by which a spiritual life is chiefly 
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judged by the world around, as a token whether GOD 
is indeed with us or no. And indeed the devout may 
often take a lesson from the natural and secular life 
in this respect, for even though it may be super- 
ficial, there is much to imitate in the courtesy, the 
affability, the ordinary terms of r^^rd, the various 
incidental forms, which we count as graceful manners 
in refined society; they are indeed an acknowledg- 
ment even by the world of these features of the 
Mind of Christ, which from their beauty and win- 
ningness have an instinctive power over men's hearts. 
Even our natural instincts recognize them as true, 
and thus common outward practices in ordinary so- 
ciety may bear witness against the faithful, who fail 
to exercise them in their higher condition of spirit- 
uality. From its own standpoint therefore the world 
is edified, or scandalized by a religious profession, in 
proportion as they see in it the effects of such mutual 
lovingness, or the lack of a spirit so essential even 
to its imperfect view of life. 

More especially is this grace bound upon those 
who are living in a consecrated state of special devo- 
tion to Christ, when it is considered what store He 
set by it, what importance He attached to it, how it 
formed a prominent feature of all His teaching, how 
it pervaded all His actions. He spoke of love to 
others as identical with the very first commandment 
of love to God, — as like to it, as an essential part of 
it, as impossible to be separated from it. The " first 
and great commandment" is, "Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind."^ " And the second is 

' S. Matt xxu. ^7i 
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like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self."> Mutual love, then, is inseparable from the love 
of God. By this twofold power, as with wings sup- 
porting it, the soul is borne upward in union with the 
true source of life, and without either the soul sinks. 
As a bird is borne upward in its heavenward flight, 
but if one wing fail, falls to the ground, so the soul, 
unless these kindred powers sustain it, — the love of 
God, and the love of our neighbour as ourselves, — 
is incapable of soaring upwards, of attaining the height 
to which it aspires. 

It is evident that " to love others as ourselves" can- 
not be limited to general or occasional dealings with 
others, cannot be restricted to wishes for another's 
good, or acts of benevolence in another's need, and 
is something very different from justice or mere kind- 
liness of purpose, — it must imply gentleness, tender- 
ness of consideration, sympathy, the endeavour to 
enter into others' feelings, to allow for others' difficul- 
ties or infirmities, to avoid needless wounds and jars, 
to be to others as we would desire them to be to 
ourselves, in the various incidents of ordinary life. 

What renders this grace so unspeakably important, 
even as to its very least expression, is that it is part 
of the very principle of the life of jESUS in the 
flesh ; for it was for His neighbour, for love of 
others, for love of the creature, that He toiled, and 
suffered, and died, not for His own honour and 
glory, or for the sake of the sacrifice itself, but be- 
cause He loved His neighbour as Himself, or rather, 
better than His own life, giving Himself up in His 
all-embracing love. What gives to this grace a yet 

A S. Matt. xziL 39. 
L 
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more touching power is this, — ^that our LORD singled 
out this grace as He drew near the crisis of His suf- 
ferings, and approached His death. He singled out 
this commandment to be especially pressed on us, 
and thus left it to be the peculiar legacy of His dying 
love. We read that because ** He loved His own. He 
loved them even to the end." He then gave them an 
example of what love should be, as " He took a towel 
and girded Himself," and then went round the circle 
of His disciples, knelt before them, and washed their 
feet. Then He explained the mystery of His action 
by pointing out to them, that it was an example of 
practical lovingkindness which they were to follow, 
when He had passed out of their sight ; " I have 
given you an example, that ye should do as I have 
done unto you."^ This was indeed the very ground 
of the profound teaching of that eventful night, the 
commandment of love to man assuming a new force, 
and a more touching power by His actions, the " old" 
commandment becoming "new" by His "example," 
and leaving it as a last charge to His disciples ; " a new 
commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another." And he who was dearest to Him, who lay 
in His bosom, and had nearest access to His heart, 
through whom the Apostles sought to know His 
mind, caught these accents with attentive devotion, 
and handed them down in his graphic picture of what 
passed that last night, as a Divine and precious legacy 
to the Church of GOD. 

Nothing can be stronger than the langueige in 
which S. John speaks in his epistles of mutual loving- 
kindness, of love one to another, " He that loveth not 

^ S. John xiii. 15. 
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his brother abideth in death."* How awful, what a 
tremendous loss, a very darkness as of death in the 
soul which lacks this necessary grace ! " Hereby per- 
ceive we the love of GOD, because He laid down His 
life for us, and we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren," 2 thus including all possible acts and desires 
of love from the least up to the very last possible ex- 
pression that love could assume under circumstances 
that could happen but most rarely, even the giving up 
of life. But whether in this, or in commonest inter- 
course, in simplest act, or word, or thought, one to- 
wards another, the same law of considerateness and 
self-sacrifice applies, for nothing, however common or 
insignificant, is beyond the reach of this Christlike 
law of generous devotion. 

Here, moreover, we must be careful to note, that 
what we are speaking of is completely distinct from 
those drawings of natural affection, and natural taste, 
which all feel towards certain others. The affection 
arising out of a common birth, of early associations, 
of affinity of sentiment, or correspondence of opinions 
or likings, which form links that bind one to another, 
with great variety of circumstance, so delightful in their 
influence, are precious gifts of the good GOD. Yet 
these are but of nature, they do not arise from or 
imply any degree of sanctity. There need be in them 
nothing of grace, nothing specially of the Mind of 
Christ, nothing of union with Him, nothing of what 
He meant when He spoke of loving " one's neighbour 
as oneself." They may leave the soul in the midst of 
all the charms of present joy, and all the sweet cour- 
tesies of social intercourse^ with reference to the 

» I S. John iii. 14. « i S. John iii. 16. 
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claims of Jesus, still in a fallen state. Yet God 
may and often does raise these natural affections, 
these instinctive drawings, and transform them by- 
grace into a Divine order, so that the love of others, 
as Jesus loved, the love of which He spoke that last 
awful night, the love which moved His heart as He 
gave His new commandment, which glowed as a fire 
within Him, may suffuse with its own sacred ardour 
hearts thus naturally disposed to love, raise them 
above nature into a life of grace. And this is one of 
His precious gifts worked in us through the indwell- 
ing of His Spirit ; natural love may become the same 
love wherewith He loved, a love like to the love of 
God. 

But yet there is this special circumstance concern- 
ing such love, that in nothing have we to be more 
watchful over ourselves than with regard to the truth 
of this grace, because in no case is there greater 
danger of being deceived, by taking what is of nature 
to be the witness of the Spirit within us. We may 
fancy that to be of GOD's special grace, which is 
simply the result of early discipline, of others' care, 
or of circumstances in which we have been cast, a 
mere reflection as it were of outward influences, which 
may seem something deeper for a time, and yet fail 
under trial, a mere expression of manner and outward 
habit. Or again, such a tone or expression of loving- 
kindness may merely proceed from a natural bent of 
character, from original sweetness of disposition, from 
natural ease, the working of a tender-hearted nature, 
but without having any real hold upon us, should any 
special temptation arise, or circumstances of life change. 
Others who have less of tViVs ti^^Mt^i ease of manner, 
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less sweetness of natural character, may be making 
efforts to overcome their less genial disposition, and, 
thus really exercise more grace and be more true, and 
in their faithful struggling more pleasing in the sight 
of God. There is a special ground of self-deception 
in this, and it needs a careful communing of our 
spirit in the light of the Spirit of GOD to enable us 
to discern what may have been gained by spiritual 
discipline, and what is the mere result of natural tem- 
perament, simply of earth, and earthy. When we are 
tempted to plume ourselves upon the difference in 
this respect between ourselves and others of a less 
kindly or a less easy temper, it may be merely that 
we are loving as a heathen may love, who, as our 
Lord witnessed, " love those only who love them," 
and " do good," looking for a return. 

If we regard this grace of lovingness in its true 
workings, we may distinguish three stages through 
which it advances in its development under the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit within the soul, whether 
raising up what is of pure nature into a higher order, 
or imparting through grace what nature had failed to 
give. 

(i.) The first stage of true love to others is, when 
we exercise ourselves in outward acts, or expressions of 
kindness and considerateness, irrespective of what we 
may meet with in others, still preserving an equable- 
ness of temper. Any lack of evenness in such cases, 
in proportion as it is perceived, shows that nature is 
still influencing us too much. As an equable tone is 
gained we have a sure mark of the working of grace. 
To be considerate of the feelings and infirmities of 
others, as, for instance, in giving reproof, or in acts of 
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authority, or in bearing reprocrf', or receiving a com- 
mand, so as not unnecessarily to wound or |HX>vcdce 
those with whom we may come in contact, not even 
those who are opposed to us, — this, though it may be 
only in tone and manner, is cme true marie of grace, 
for it shows progress in self-discipline, diough as yet 
in an early stage. 

(2.) The second degree of progress involves the 
discipline of die very thoughts and feelings of the 
secret will, when stirred by outward circumstances, or 
by the acts of those around us. The gradual d)dng 
down of mere personal impulses, of self-love, is a very 
marked advance. This state of inward mortification 
is gained, as we learn to look on others in GOD, see 
diem more and more as GOD views diem, appreciat- 
ing and reo^nising as of GOD the relations which 
bind us to them, and them to us, in the unity of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, ignoring or putting aside 
what tries us in the outward manner or in the infir- 
mities of others, becoming dead to the feelings that 
may have been aroused by outward differences, and 
alive to the feeling of what we are to one another in 
prayer, in hope, in faith, in the Love of jESUS, in our 
heavenly inheritance. Grace ought thus to overcome 
nature in us, if we would be like to our Lord. His 
love rose above the jarrings and contradictions of the 
world around Him, overcoming evil with good. And 
so it should be with us, if we would be His in spirit 
and in truth. As we advance in this we are gaining 
the second stage of progress. 

(3.) The third stage rises still higher, and it is 
marked by the willingness to bear loss and endure 

f-sacrifice, saying nothing, feeling nothing hard. 
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taking all things kindly for the love of jESUS, and of 
others in jESUS. Even as Christ endured shame and 
suffering and reproach for our sake, freely giving Him- 
self up to perfect His offering, so should we be ready 
to give up ourselves in His Spirit, Who for us gave 
up all, even His whole self This is the third stage. 

(4.) And there is yet a fourth beyond, or it may be 
viewed as still the third, only advanced to a higher 
degree of fervour. It is the state of burning zeal, and 
utter self-forgetfulness, of devotion for others' souls, 
such as some distinguished saints have shown ; as for 
instance S. Paul, who was content even to be an out- 
cast from Christ, if so his brethren might be saved 
in Christ ; " For I could wish that myself were ac- 
cursed from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen 
according to the flesh."* This was indeed a super- 
human instance of that exalted feeling of self-sacrifice, 
which in various forms and degrees has signalized that 
long array of saintly witnesses to the Love of jESUS, 
that galaxy of living light, which the sacrifice of 
Jesus generated — the singular zeal for souls, the 
readiness to give up all that self could desire for the 
glory of God, and the salvation of the world. The 
Divine Love which jESUS kindled, which consumes 
those who follow in His track of devotion, in the 
purpose for which He was content to be " emptied" 
of His eternal glory, " being made of no reputation," 
and becoming "obedient even to the death of the 
Cross,"2 — this still lives as a sign of His Presence with 
His people. 

See then what our LORD desires to find ruling 
and working more arid more in His elect. Strive to 

» Rom. ix. 3. « Phil. ii. 8. 
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show forth in conversation one with another, and with 
the outer world, this fruit of the Spirit, this mark of 
Christ, this sign of union with Him, this triumph of 
grace over nature, this exalting nature even to GOD. 
Test well the inner soul, and the expressions of your 
outer life by these signs, and remember that it is not 
true love of GOD, unless there be with it the love of 
our neighbour as ourselves, for He Himself has as- 
sured us, that these two great commandments are like 
one to the other, and form the basis of all true Chris- 
tian life. 

O that He may breathe into us more and more 
this Divine grace, that even here on earth we may be 
setting forth the greatness of His love, and may be 
increasing more and more in the attainment of that 
principle of life and joy, which pervades the heavens. 

Grant it to us. Blessed LORD, out of Thine own 
Heart; kindle our hearts with longing for it, that 
growing more and more in union with Thyself all 
within us may witness of a surety, that we are Thine 
own, to continue Thine for ever and ever. 



XV. 
CONFORMITY WITH THE WILL OF GOD. 

We have dwelt on the Love of God as the special 
ground of communion with Him, and love is a de- 
sire to please. Love therefore is consummated in 
actions, for acts are its sure tests, as they are the 
proper result of the desire to please the person loved. 
But we can please GOD only by conforming ourselves 
to His Will, and our own wills are the expression of 
our desires. We therefore can judge of our love to 
God only as we desire to please Him, and to be 
conformed to His Will. Sensations, affections, im- 
pulses, aspirations, fervours in prayer, are insufficient 
tests. It is difficult to be assured of their reality. 
They escape us as we seek to grasp them, and seem 
as if they were not.^ It is as when we sail on sum- 
mer seas, when streams of phosphoric light encircle 
the ship. If we let down a vessel to bring its bright- 
ness nearer to our delighted gaze, as the vessel is 
drawn up, the brilliancy is lost, yet the same lumi- 
nous particles are there, only they have become undis- 
cemible because of their being separated from the 
mass of which they formed a minute part. So when 
we would test the secret fervours of the soul, and 
bring them closer to the eye of the mind to ascertain 
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their reality, they seem to be gone from us. We 
have lost the substance in which they were seen, and 
there only remains the conviction that they were felt 
They are evanescent in themselves and transient. 
They have no basis except as they exist in active 
forms. Equally in Divine as in human love, it is 
only its fruitfulness, its active operations that show 
its reality. Only practical results have a real sub- 
stance, which can be weighed in the balance, and 
give a permanent witness to the existence of living 
powers. 

When we speak of conformity of our will with 
the Will of God, we must consider what is meant 
under the term. The Will of GOD is not a mere 
arbitrary decree of His power, nor expression .of His 
life to be viewed separate from Himself; it is rather 
an outcome of His Nature. It is Himself in action ; 
Himself manifesting Himself. We cannot distin- 
guish God, as it were, in parts. His Will is His 
expressed being, therefore to be conformed to the 
Divine Will is to unite with His own essential attri- 
butes, to be in active communion with His Nature as 
it is revealed to us. 

It is said by those who have entered deeply into 
the laws of the spiritual life, that there are three 
manifestations of Divine union at which the Angels 
marvel, — First, the union of the Three Sacred Per- 
sons in the Holy Trinity. Secondly, the union of the 
Godhead with the humanity of the Person of the 
Eternal SON. And thirdly, the union of created 
beings with Him Who created them. Our LORD 
Himself has taught us that this union of our will with 
the Divine Will is the grovmd o^ c\o^^"&l fellowship. 
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even like to that which grows out of natural relation- 
ships, — '^ Whosoever shall do the Will of My Father 
Which is in Heaven, the same is My brother, and 
sister, and mother."* It is the closest coalescing of 
two distinct persons ; the most perfect communion of 
one being's life with another's. If we could be per- 
fectly one with GOD in thought, in desire, in act, we 
should be sinless ; our being would have attained its 
end. The nearer we approach to it, the nearer we 
approach to our perfection. As we bring our will to 
unite itself with the Divine Will, sin ceases to act in 
us ; we become a manifestation of the Divine, one 
with God. 

The Will of Almighty GOD must be supreme, 
reigning over all created things. It must eventually 
triumph over opposition. To be growing into con- 
formity with His Will must therefore be to place 
oneself on the side of what must eventually prevail. 
In this way too all present evil, all suffering, may be 
viewed as being turned ultimately to good. He 
makes "all things work together for good to them 
that love"^ Him. However hard may seem some 
dispensation of the Providence of GOD, yet it cannot 
be evil in its ultimate issue. It may test our con- 
stancy in the way of discipline ; it may require great 
efforts to endure ; yet the consciousness that it work- 
eth out some Divine purpose, some perhaps greater 
good, takes from it its real bitterness. The thought 
that God has set the seal of His own Will on it, 
permitting and disposing it, changes its character. As 
we see God working in it, while we accept it as from 
Him, the sense of being in harmony with what is 

^ S. Matt. xii. 50. ' Rom. viii. 28. 
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thus sanctioned, invests the trial with new features 
which cannot but lighten the burden to one who lives 
by faith. And to endure in this consciousness is to 
be growing in that higher condition of humanity, 
when we shall be perfectly formed in the likeness of 
God, when every movement of our being will be peace, 
because it has entered into the Divine order, and 
circles round the central Source of love and perfect 
holiness in its appointed sphere of glory, as the orbs of 
light in the heavens fulfil their calm majestic courses 
round the sun. 

There are several distinct ways in which GOD 
makes known His Will to His creatures, and while 
attaining to the knowledge of these revelations, we 
at the same time are growing more and more into 
communion with GOD. Other ways there may be in 
which He reveals His Will to the Angels and to the 
blessed in Heaven. By simple intuition, by every 
gleam of light which is seen passing over the features 
of the Face of GOD, His Mind, His purposes commu- 
nicate themselves to them as they gaze. They learn 
continually, as they " do always behold the Face of 
My Father, Which is in Heaven."^ But it is not so 
with us. As light does not come to us direct from 
the sun, but passing through an atmosphere is re- 
fracted, and again is reflected from different objects, 
and thus comes to us through media, as through 
a glass, because we cannot bear the undimmed 
blaze of its glory; so the Divine Will manifests 
itself to us indirectly, and through media of com- 
munication suited to the different states and capaci- 
ties of the mind, which He wills to illuminate. Let 

* S. Matt. xv\\\. 10. 
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us mark these different ways of revealing Himself 
here on earth. 

1. One means is by positive commandment, as 
when in Holy Scripture He laid down the moral 
law, as in the Mosaic Covenant, " Thou shalt do no 
murder ;" " Thou shalt not steal ;"^ or afterwards, by 
a higher testimony, " Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself."^ These moral laws are applications to us 
of His holiness, and are universally applicable. 

2. The former way is absolute, by precept or com- 
mand ; but there is also a mode of expressing His 
Will, which is dependent on the acceptance of those 
whom He individually and particularly addresses, 
distinguishing them from others, to whom the same 
call does not apply. Thus in the days of His flesh, 
our Lord did not speak to all alike. To one He 
gave one expression of His Will, another to another, 
as each was fitted to receive it. Some He drew, 
leading them to follow Him in a state like to His 
own earthly state, wliile to others He gave rules of 
life more generally accommodated to the ordinary 
condition of human society. To some He spoke as 
destined to one, others to another vocation in grace 
according to His purposes for His elect, and as it sub- 
served the order in which He would be glorified. 

There are thus expressions of the Divine Will, which 
are intimate, individual, specific ; by inspiration within 
the soul, secret, known only to those to whom the 
Voice comes, like to that which spoke to Samuel in 
the temple, who in the dead of night heard GOD 
speak, and at first understood not what He would 
have His servant do, but which afterwards became 

^ Exod. XX. s S. Matt. xix. 19. 
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clear ; a personal call, such as came to Prophets and 
Apostles, and, in the successive ages, to countless 
Saints, by vision, or dream, or inward prompting of 
desire, or secret call determining the destiny of each, 
" as the Spirit divideth to every man severally as He 
will."i 

3. But more commonly GOD speaks through His 
outward Providences, by the special circumstances 
in one's life, by events constraining us to definite 
courses of action, or of trial ; indirectly, yet really, 
revealing Himself to each whom He enables to read 
" the handwriting on the wall," showing what He wills 
their course to be. It may be even that another's 
sin, or one's own infirmity, or what seems some cruel 
fate, is acting upon us, yet it may be really instru- 
mental, permitted and guided by GOD Himself to 
the fulfilment of His own purpose. It may seem to 
be apparent accident, and yet really is GOD Himself 
behind the screen of outward things, ordering all 
for good. 

4. Again, to the Religious the Will of GOD is mani- 
fested through Superiors, whom He has placed over 
them, as in natural human life through parents and 
guardians His Will is brought home to His children. 
It was so with our Blessed Lord Himself For 
through His childhood and boyhood, He was made 
subject, not to direct communications from His Fa- 
ther in Heaven, but He was placed under earthly 
superiors. His Father's Will was thus shown to 
Him, as in the flight to Egypt, as in His return when 
Herod was dead. And this causes the rule of a 
Community, as of a natural home, to become a Di- 

* I Cot. xu. 11, 
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vine ordering, not a mere rule of the social order, but 
fraught with a supernatural purpose, binding on the 
conscience of each, as it binds all together in one. 
And therefore through the observance of rule, if 
faithfully sustained, grace flows into the soul accord- 
ing to the principle, that " he that is faithful in that 
which is least, is faithful also in much."^ Faithfulness 
in domestic life, faithfulness to the rule of a natural 
parent, or faithfulness in a Sister to the rule of her 
Community, being the truest guarantee for faithful- 
ness to the immediate and direct rule of Almighty 
God. 

These are the chief ways through which GOD mani- 
fests His Will, and they are distinct one from the 
other, yet it is seldom that one is to be regarded 
alone. Generally two or more combine together, and 
mutually support each other. The same GOD speaks 
manifoldly, His ways move in different lines, coales- 
cing and interlacing, harmonized by the One All- 
ruling Mind, yet appealing to different faculties of 
our being, while each adds force to the other, and 
confirms the judgment, as we seek to understand His 
mysterious communications of Himself The one 
mode of expression may be obscure in itself, yet light 
is thrown from the one upon the other, and the mu- 
tual correspondence which is discernible, becomes the 
groundwork of an intelligent apprehension of what 
in itself alone may be uncertain. 

This combination of the different modes of mani- 
festing the Will of God is necessary for us, because of 
the limited faculties of created minds. / We are so 
liable to misunderstand what the Will of GOD for us 

^ S. Lukexvi. lO. 
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is, — so liable to mistake a wish of our own for the 
Will of God, that we need to compare the different 
expressions of His purposes for us. We need to trace 
the converging lines, to listen to the concurrent voices, 
and thus to ascertain what is the most probable solu- 
tion of questions affecting us. Our own dispositions 
and capabilities may point as we suppose in one 
direction, but these seeming indications may be 
coloured by our own desires. ' We have therefore to 
consider the external circumstances in which we are 
placed, or seek to learn the judgment of those to 
whom we should naturally look for guidance, and 
then weigh both these separate modes of knowledge, 
and thus correct or confirm the presumed indications 
of our own minds. There are in all cases events, or 
what seem to be Providences, or special signs, or 
relative obligations bearing upon the point we have 
to determine, and it is by the combination of influ- 
ences of these distinct kinds that we can best solve 
the doubts and difficulties which may beset us, as we 
seek to fulfil the Will of GOD. 

For this purpose moreover we have to be con- 
tinually on our guard against the hindrances which 
prevent the fulfilment of the Will of GOD, when it is 
ascertained. One main difficulty lies in the weak- 
ness of our will. We are daunted by the prospect, 
or we shrink from the sacrifice, or the effort seems 
beyond us, or we are too far committed to a contrary 
course, and there seems no drawing back without 
consequences which we fear to meet. This weakness 
arises from sin. For sin has two evil consequences, — 
it involves us in guilt, and it also diminishes our 
moral strength, leaving us at the greater disad- 
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vantage. There is less of energy for good, less of 
power to make efforts, even after the sin has been re- 
pented of and forgiven. We need no longer fear its 
doom of punishment, for even punishment if it fol- 
lows will change its character, and become a holy 
discipline to chasten us for our profit. But a lessened 
power for good remains as a fruit of the past indul- 
gence. 

What then is the remedy in such cases ? I am 
not speaking of the appointed sacramental means, 
to which the grace of GOD is pledged by the terms 
of the Covenant, for to them an assured promise is 
given, and GOD is true to His promises. But I am 
speaking of what rests with ourselves. The only way 
to restore a weakened will is by exercising itself in 
details of duty, it may be in smallest acts of obe- 
dience regularly done, "here a little, and there a 
little," content to grow by slow degrees into the 
use of lost powers through repeated acts of ob- 
servance however trivial or unobserved. Just as a 
person who has injured a limb cannot recover it 
by a sudden spring, but must put forth such efforts 
as he is able to make continually; or as one who 
is learning to swim, first makes his essays in shallow 
water, and becomes capable by degrees of ventur- 
ing further, not plunging into the depths at once; 
so in restoring a weakened will, faithfulness to every 
smallest call of obedience, as it comes, is the means 
of gaining gradual accessions of strength, and thus 
tending more and more to higher degrees of con- 
formity to the Will of God. Only by such simple 
practical dutifulness can habits be formed. 

Other means helpful to our gtovrt!tv\tv cot&ox^>^:*3 

M 
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with the Will of GOD may be Wefly mentioned. We 
need to cherish earnestly the desire for such grace. 
God first gives the desire ; then quickly follows the 
opportunity, and, ag^> ^ ^ further gift He imparts 
the grace to use the opportunity. It is as we watch 
and pray with a true preparation of heart to meet 
the opportunity and exercise the grace, that we rise. 
The readiness, the freedom of spirit that corres- 
ponds with the Providence of GOD and His loving dis- 
cipline, in the hope of attaining a steadfast habit, and 
sanctity, as the prospect, lying behind in the dis- 
tance, and yet in the further distance the blessed rest 
of a perfect communion with GOD, — ^this too is a 
necessary condition. Ejaculatory prayers, aspira- 
tions, thoughts cherished of the joy, the beauty, the 
dignity of being one with the Eternal, the Infinite, — 
all help towards practical conformity with His Will. 

2. There is moreover a great advantage in keeping 
before the mind the prospect of the kind of trials which 
are likely to test our faithfulness. ' If such or such a 
trial should come, how could I best meet it ? If some 
yet greater cross be laid on me, could I rise to it ? If 
some change of place, or duty, or loss should be the 
Will of God for me, how should I act under it ? If 
such or such help should fail me, — or a separation 
from one dear to me should be destined for me,— or 
a lonelier lot be mine, what would be my mind ?' 
Such anticipations of possible trial are not without 
effect. It is not that grace for a trial, or strength for 
an effort, is given before the time, but the mind be- 
comes habituated to the event, and it is not altogether . 
strange when it arrives. The mind pondering on the 
possibility has prepared itself with a stock of thoughts 
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ready at hand to meet it. The wrestler exercises 
himself before the struggle in sham conflicts ; the 
soldier is inured to the actual battle by constant 
exercises in friendly contests. Our Lord's frequent 
mention of His approaching Passion was evidently 
intended to prepare His Disciples for it, lest when it 
came it should be too overwhelming. And though 
at the time it seemed to them all unreal, yet when it 
actually came, there must have been thoughts laid up 
which would naturally help them under the dreadful 
conflict. It was thus S. Paul strengthened himself; 
"I therefore so run, not as uncertainly; so fight I, 
not as one that beateth the air." " Every man that 
striveth for the mastery is temperate in all things."^ 

3. Another very important assistance towards the 
fulfilment of the Will of GOD in the discharge of any 
duty or office, is, before it actually come to pass, to 
place before the mind, as fully as one is able, the 
nature of the work or trial, its obligations, its op- 
portunities, its general requirements. The forecast 
places the mind as far as possible in accord with the 
Divine Will, as to the circumstances in which one is 
about to be placed, and enables it to take in the scope 
and bearings of duty, and so fits it to receive, as they 
arise, the different claims upon its care, its sacrifices, 
its designs. It furnishes the soul beforehand with the 
knowledge of the purposes of GOD for us, as the 
former exercises prepare us by cherishing the readi- 
ness of spirit for the required effort, when the call to 
act or suffer has come. 

4. So again there is strength imparted by the 
remembrance of the lives of the Saints. Saintly 

1 I Cor. ix. 26, 25. 
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characters, idiedier in Holy Scr ip t nr e or in sobse- 
qoent ages, reveal to as featnres of the Mind of GOD 
in practical examples^ for Aeir graces were gifts 
flowing out from the action erf* His Spirit, and are 
intended to be as guides, as well as encouragements 
in attaining our measure of the likeness of GOD. *^ Be 
ye followers of me," says S, Paul, * even as I am of 
Christ.'^ They put us to shame while they hold 
up before our eyes a standard which is within our 
reach. In their manifold characteristics we see the 
diflerent elements of character which connect our 
nature with our Lord, and make up the wonderful 
completeness in which GOD willed humanity to re- 
flect His own perfect glory, — ^the perfection of a moral 
and spiritual likeness to Himself. It is not that we 
are meant to copy the particular actions or sufferings 
of individual Saints, but the spirit, the faith, which 
animated, which actuated them is an example to be 
followed. 

May God bring home to our souls some measure 
of this Beauty of Holiness, that we may grow into it. 
May He set before us His holy Will in all His re- 
quirements that are destined for us. May He guide, 
and guard, and lead us on till we come to " the perfect 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ ;" that we may indeed exhibit in ourselves 
some features at least of His Divine image, and be 
one with Him for ever and ever. 

* I Cor. ». I. 




XVI. 

UNION WITH JESUS. 

We have considered certain leading graces, which 
form the spiritual life, and others which enter into 
them, elevating and developing them. The chief 
elements of a life of grace have been under our view, 
or at least samples of the circle of graces which make 
up the entire new creation. It is of great moment, as 
far as possible, to bind them together, and to connect 
them with the Source of life, so as to form an unity, 
as well as ennoble them by an underlying strength 
and a supernatural consciousness. 

Let us therefore now look at a yet deeper aspect of 
the inner work of grace. There is one, and one only 
spring of power, by the influence of which a life of 
grace is sustained in earnest devotion and toil, and 
that is a loving sense of union with Jesus. However 
much depends on the observance of internal discipline, 
habits of prayer, the fulfilment of the various obliga- 
tions bound upon the soul, and the acceptance of the 
restraints which the guidance of GOD has cast around 
us, bringing our thoughts and acts into obedience, — 
yet all this may become a mere routine, the mere 
formal satisfaction of a sense of necessary duty. 
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Faithfulness to these external calls is not enough on 
which to ground a life of grace. They will strengthen 
it, regulate it, direct it to its right ends, and so greatly 
help to its real attainment, but the spirit within needs 
a deeper principle of action, and this is supplied by a 
loving communion with our LORD, our Master, our 
true Life. 

Let us dwell on some marks of this spirit of union, 
and see how it may be realized in act. One conviction 
comes home instinctively, that to have this spirit of lov- 
ing union, there should be a cherishing and deepening 
of a loving spirit in all practical ways. That the heart 
may grow to be full of love, reflections of the Eternal 
Love, we should be always viewing others lovingly, 
fostering a growing tenderness of love, an expanding 
largeness of love, a leavening of every inner movement 
with the spirit of love. If we would correspond with 
the Heart of jESUS, there must be a habit of loving 
formed so as to possess a power of reciprocation, of real 
communion. For how can one heart be knit in union 
with another unless it takes the impressions and form 
which characterize the other, and the characteristic 
tendency of the Heart of GOD is to love, and to bless 
in loving. Isaiah, speaking of the severity of the 
judgments of GOD, calls the exercise of it, "His 
strange work ;" " His strange act."^ He must, when 
the Divine anger is awakened, inflict the penalty, 
and let the reality of His justice be felt. Even the 
"Lamb" has "wrath."^ There will be a "time of 
vengeance."^ When the " great day of His wrath is 
come, who shall be able to stand ?"* Still His dispo- 

* Isa. xxviiL 21. ' Rev. vL i6. 

' Prov. vi. 34. * Rev. vi. 17. 
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sition, His chosen desire, His rest is love, what we 
may surely rejoice to regard as the natural tendency 
of His Mind, His ordinary state. To cultivate this 
therefore, and grow into this state, as an habitual 
state, is surely one needful condition of such union. 

Another mark of such union is the growing desire 
to be wholly given up to serve our LORD as One 
claiming our love and obedience. This involves a con- 
scious intelligent choice. His own desire to enter into 
and possess us should meet with a responsive desire of 
having Him for our most intimate guest, and our 
guide. What He says of His earthly sanctuary may 
be applied to His desire of possessing the souls of 
His elect. He says, " The zeal of Thine house hath 
eaten Me up,"^ hath consumed Me. This striking ex- 
pression may be not unfitly applied to that which is 
greater than the Temple, more dear to our LORD by 
far than any earthly shrine, even the hearts of His 
beloved, into which He wills to enter, and there to 
find a resting-place. We can hardly be wrong in tak- 
ing up these same words in reference to the human 
soul which He came to redeem, to become God's own 
temple. "The zeal of Thine house hath eaten Me 
up," — the desire to be in thy heart as My earthly 
shrine, the desire to abide there, to find sympathy, to 
rest in the inmost spirit dedicated, devoted to My 
service, — this thought as truly possessed our Lord, 
as the zeal for the material temple. But to respond 
to this desire, to meet His approaches with a growing, 
enlarging, deepening earnestness, the longing to be 
one with Him, — ^how can this be unless there be a 
constant eager care to cherish in every possible way, 

> S. John a. 17. 
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and at all times, the spirit of that love which alone 
binds soul to soul, and alone can cause our hearts to 
be what He thirsts to see accomplished in His own 
Elect. 

Again, this sacred consciousness of personal divine 
communion is exercised in throwing off cloudings and 
despondencies which depress the inner life. The illu- 
sions and vanities on which self so often delights to 
brood ; the anxieties and cares which disturb and 
rufHe the passing phases of the soul's life, may thus 
be dissipated. The breathings of devoted love in 
active exercise quicken the soul in breaking away 
from these broodings of self, as in rising above trials 
and anxieties. Supernatural power springs within the 
soul through this spirit of loving union with jESUS. 
You remember Mary of Bethany. At the most 
solemn crisis of her life, when in the deepest sorrow 
she was mourning the loss of her brother, when he 
had been dead now four days, and was laid in the 
grave, — the great trouble in her mind was that jESUS 
had not come. In her sore anguish the prevailing 
thought of her heart was; "Lord, if Thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not died."^ He does not 
come. He has deserted us, whom now can I trust ? 
It was while thus mourning in the bitterness of her 
bereavement that her sister came and said to her, 
" The Master is come, and calleth for thee." What 
a change at once passed over her at these words. 
She arose quickly and came to Him. The cloud had 
vanished away ; the whole aspect of her sorrow had 
been transformed. She felt a new strength rising 
within her. And yet there was not the thought that 

* S. John xi. 32. 
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He could raise her brother from the dead,^ — no such 
possibility had dawned upon her mind. That had 
He been present death could not have approached 
him, this was the utmost of her thought. " LORD, if 
Thou hadst been here, my brother had not died." 
No idea crossed her mind that He had come to raise 
her brother from the grave; she only felt, *He is 
come to Whom I can pour out my tale of sorrow, I 
can now turn to Him for sympathy in this my hour 
of trial.' She had accustomed herself to look to Him 
for support in every anxiety ; she felt sure of Him, as 
He of her, and her soul revived within her when she 
heard of His being come, and more so when she heard 
that the LORD called for her. 

Surely this should be the law of your life, the fixed 
habit of your soul. If union with Him be true, in 
trust, in love, — ^the thought that He knows all, that 
He is present, that He comes with special grace to 
heal, to soothe, to support, apprehended by a vivid 
act of faith, would have power to sustain the soul, 
would grow to be a settled support, a stay in the 
midst of every trouble, a sufficiency of strength, a 
power against inward disquiet and what remains of 
self to drag down the spirit. 

Again, thirdly, there is another consequence of 
this apprehension, this sense of loving union with 
our Lord. A life of union with another life implies 
a sharing of that person's destiny whatever it may be. 
Such is the meaning of wedded love, — each feels that 
the other's sorrows are shared, as well as the other's 
joys and blessings ; each feels that the future of the 
one is the future of the other. So surely it should be 
with all who live in jESUS, on whom the shadow of 
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His Cross has fallen. This surely implies in some 
form or another the sharing His destiny of trial, the 
sense of being bound with a willingness to suffer, while 
looking on Him as He hung upon the Cross, His 
wounded Feet and Hands, His sacred Brow pierced 
with thorns, — a oneness with Him to which all may 
expect in some measure to be called. This aspect of 
Him is eternal, unseen, but jESUS would not be jESUS 
without the marks of His Passion. And we cannot 
be His unless our life is bound up with Him in the 
likeness of His sufferings, sharing with Him in sor- 
row as in joy, communing together with Him in His 
agony as in His triumph, and in this oneness cling- 
ing to Him through all that happens to try us with 
a firm and loving trust. 

Such then would be the result if the heartfelt union 
be true, if in times of activity as well as in repose, in 
times of trial as in hours of prayer, you cast your- 
selves upon Him. There would then be a growing 
similarity of your character with His character, of 
your mind with His Mind, your heart with His Heart, 
— a result to be realized in time and perfected in eter- 
nity, as the living test and sign of your indissoluble 
union with Him, before GOD and the holy Angels. This 
will be to you a secret treasure between yourself and 
your God alone. For there are secrets with which 
no stranger can intermeddle. When Mary of Bethany 
started forth from out of the chamber of sorrow, no 
one knew whither she was going, except her sister. 
Others thought she had gone to weep by her bro- 
ther's grave. No eye but of One could know what 
secret spring was moving her. The idea which 
changed so suddenly her whole bearing and aspect 
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as she went forth at the Master's call to cast herself 
on His loving support, was to her the more precious, 
because it was secret. All Mary's history proves 
that hers was a specially hidden life. And we must 
bear in mind that she did not know jESUS as you 
know Him. Hers was a very limited knowledge 
when contrasted with yours, yet even within that 
narrower sphere of thought she attained a complete 
restfulness in the loving union of her soul with His. 
How then will it be with you who know Him so 
fully, so unreservedly in all His completeness of 
Sacrifice, and Atoning Love, and intercessory power, 
if such assurances should not lead to a greater per- 
fectness of loving union with Him ? 

May He grant this to you of His grace. May He 
quicken it in you and enlarge it more and more, that 
thus sustaining you, as He ever enters into you. He 
may find in you a fond, a grateful abiding-place, a 
temple worthy of His Divine affections. Yea, LORD 
Jesus, be it so. May Thy call reach the hearts of 
Thy children, especially in their times of need, of 
inner trial, of secret doubts. May they ever, as they 
hear Thy call, have power to arise and cast them- 
selves into those everlasting arms, on that tender 
heart, into the depths of that true love, and be sus- 
tained there even to the end. 

Grant it, O jESUS, for Thy mercy's sake, to Whom 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost, be all honour 
and glory for ever. Amen. 



XVII. 

SPIRITUAL GROWTH. 

We have been dwelling on some of the means which 
help towards the perfecting of the interior life. Let 
me now lestd you to think of the order in which the 
progress towards perfection, generally speaking, ad- 
vances. 

There is an order of growth in all created things, 
germs to be developed, material forms to acquire their 
destined stature, processes through which the various 
changes take place ; and according as these laws of 
growth and development, proper to each creature, are 
observed, so the intended perfection of each is at- 
tained. Such also is the case in works of art, of 
painting or statuary, formed by the hand of man ; 
they are perfected in their own order. There is a 
similar law for the growth of our interior life. We 
may liken it to the growth of a building, with its. dis- 
tinct stages of progress. There are mainly three 
such stages : (i) the foundation ; (2) the erection of 
the walls and buttresses, and (3) the coping and orna- 
mental pinnacles which tend upwards, crowning the 
whole. In like manner in the progress of our interior 
life, there will be the development, (i) of the character, 
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(2) of its advance in virtue, and (3) of the more super- 
natural graces of the new creature, as it grows into 
the complete " Image of GOD." 

The three fundamental elements of our interior 
nature are, (i) the intelligence, (2) the memory, (3) 
the will. As these are 'rightly trained and matured, 
they form the true groundwork on which the after 
superstructure is reared. In our natural state these 
elements of our nature are unformed, and prone to 
evil, but if rightly disciplined and instructed, they are 
restored to their intended action, and become the 
groundwork of virtue and of grace. They may be as 
the sand on which no solid structure can rest, or as 
the rock, on which the perfect work of GOD may be 
built up, and rise to its destined perfectness to en- 
dure for ever. 

Let us consider these three constituent parts of our 
nature. 

The intelligence is formed with the capacity of re- 
ceiving all revealed truth, but if wrongly guided, it 
may equally adapt itself to all error. It acts truly 
when it observes the laws of reason, and of faith, ap- 
prehending whatever either nature or revelation teach 
us of the character, or the attributes, or the works of 
God ; His laws and His purposes. His designs and 
His judgments ; " whatsoever things are true, honest, 
just, pure, lovely, and of good report,"^ in the moral 
or spiritual world. As our intelligence expands, and 
embraces eternal principles, delighting in them as its 
proper sphere, seeing them more and more clearly, 
and learning to apply them to all passing events and 
shifting forms of earth, — so it gradually advances, 

> PhU. iv. 8. 
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gains stability, and an ever enlarging capacity. And 
while thus growing in depth and power it becomes 
endowed with the faculty of discernment, enabling it 
to distinguish truth from error, good from evil. Such 
knowledge grows with faith, and so comes to appre- 
hend mysteries, according to the saying of S. Augus- 
tine, " Credo ut intelligam," " I believe that I may 
understand." 

Again, the memory is intended to be the field on 
which God impresses the abiding vision of the truths 
which He reveals, of Himself the Author and the 
Revealer of all truth, and whatever, through His 
grace, the mind has embraced and apprehended. It 
is endowed with its retentive capacity, in order that 
the mind may be able to call up the different forms 
and features of eternal truth, so that the inward light 
infused by the HOLY Spirit, may allure us and 
draw us on to cherish and to love them. In pro- 
portion as the memory becomes a tablet on which 
is pictured the Divine Nature, and the vision of 
eternal things, so it becomes an incentive and a guide 
to true and holy action. As it presents the remem- 
brance of God's merciful dealings in the past, the 
warnings and instructions which His Providence has 
supplied, and one's own higher conceptions, — ^whatever 
has been learnt of heavenly and sacred principle, of the 
demands and pledges of one's vocation, or acts of 
dedication, with a ready recollectedness in times of 
need, and in the season of temptation, — so memory 
becomes the helpmeet and the support of all true 
active energy, enlightening one's path with the con- 
stant witnesses of Divine love and power. As memory 
becomes purified of all that may have once stained 
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and dishonoured it, of "all that has brought shame 
and sorrow of heart, holding fast, on the contrary, 
what truth and love have impressed upon it, so life 
rises into a capacity for more and more of the 
teaching of the Spirit of GOD, and His manifold 
gifts of grace. 

The will is the third constituent part of our na- 
ture, on the condition of which the character of our 
life depends. It is in its essence free, but yet its 
attribute of freedom is given only that it may choose 
a perfect rule to guide its impulses, that it may 
submit itself to the dictates of a higher Will, con- 
scious of its own liability to err, and consequent 
need of guidance. As the will learns to wait on any 
indication of the Divine Will, as it acquires a listen- 
ing attentive attitude, without losing its natural force, 
becoming pliant, moulded and directed by the su- 
perior power which more and more overrules it, so, 
in such proportion, the will becomes capable of 
union with the Mind of GOD, carrying out His pur- 
poses, acting out on earth the eternal law which rules 
the heavens. 

On these three constituent parts of our being, 
rightly ordered and developed, as foundations of the 
after structure, will the hope of our spiritual progress 
depend. 

(2.) And this brings us to the second stage of our 
inquiry, the raising the fabric, or what Scripture calls 
the " stature"^ of the interior life. 

The substantial growth of the interior life depends 
on its advance in moral virtues. Holy Scripture 
teaches this when it speaks of " growing in grace, and 

* Ephes. iv. 13; 
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in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ."^ And, further, it explains the nature of 
this growth when, as in the words of S. Peter, it ex- 
horts you to " add to your faith virtue ; and to virtue 
knowledge ; and to knowledge temperance ; and to 
temperance patience ; and to patience godliness ; and 
to godliness brotherly kindness; and to brotherly r 
kindness charity ; for if these be in you and abound, 
they make you that you shall neither be barren nor 
unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ."2 The growth of the "stature*' of the in- 
terior life is indeed nothing else but the acquisition 
of the Christian virtues in a gradual increase, and 
their more enduring stability and power gained by 
use. The interior life grows as they grow, thus adding 
grace to grace ; and as we attain the more steadfast 
exercise of such graces, they form, and in truth are 
in themselves the developing substance. Just as when 
stone is laid upon stone, cornice upon cornice, the 
material fabric of a temple rises toward the heavens, 
so invisibly, but with equal and more enduring reality, 
the spiritual life, informed in knowledge, recollected 
in spirit, rises upwards as we advance in the practice 
of what we have learnt to be right and true, in the 
"obedience" as well as the "knowledge" of the cha- 
racter and Mind of Christ. Under this head of 
course comes the practical improvement of the fruits 
of the Spirit, and other revealed graces or laws of 
life. 

(3.) The crowning superstructure of the spiritual 
life, on which its special beauty, or what Scripture 
calls " its glory,"3 depends, is what follows as a further 

» 2 S. Pet iii. 18. » 2 S. Pet. i. 5—7. » 2 Cor. iii. 18. 
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advance ; like to the spire and pinnacles of a temple, 
canying the eye upwards, and pointing to the Eternal 
and the Unseen. The peculiar charm which the lofty 
tower or spire of a beautiful church has, is this, that 
it leads the eye, and with the eye the mind, indefi- 
nitely upwards, and speaks of what is above and be- 
yond this visible creation. There is likewise a true 
relation between the virtues and graces which have 
their proper work in our intercourse with this lower 
world, and those more expressive of the life of the 
world above. In rightly meeting and overcoming 
earthly trials, there may be a rising up to a heavenly 
fellowship. 

The soul may thus develope and grow, ever aspir- 
ing upwards till it becomes united with GOD. This is 
the case, when the love of GOD not merely leavens 
all earthly intercourse, but becomes a passion, absorb- 
ing all affections in itself and elevating them ; or when 
self-sacrifice ceases to be an effort fulfilling claims of 
duty, but becomes the very breathing and desire of 
the whole life, with an ever ready pliancy of the will 
to surrender itself as its truest joy; or when humility 
no longer shows itself as a necessary acceptance of 
humiliations as they arise, but has become the willing 
choice, the felt means of sweetest union with Christ 
in His perfect sacrifice of Himself out of love for His 
own elect. So it may be with all graces and virtues, 
when they rise beyond the practice required by the 
law of duty, to become an impulse of affection and 
joy, as though not merely one's own nature were 
transformed, but that a higher nature had taken pos- 
session of one's own, and borne it upwards into a 
higher sphere. As the memory may become a per- 

N 
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petual illumination, ^nd the will a pliant response to 
the Will of God, and one with It, so may virtues and 
graces, painfully learnt, and slowly disciplined, be- 
come a second self, a simple consciousness, may be as 
" Christ within us ;" the breathings of the Spirit of 
Christ, instinct with power from above, and tending 
ever upward to unite themselves by a perpetual self- 
oblation with the Source from which they have been 
derived ; oneself becoming even as Christ, one's hu- 
manity losing its mere natural tendencies to advance 
in growing harmony with the Mind and Will of GOD. 
Patience then becomes no longer mere endurance, 
nor humility mere self-abasement, nor sacrifice an 
effort ; but the affections and the will are so pene- 
trated and attracted by the higher law, absorbed by 
the sense of the more perfect beauty of self-forgetting 
devotion in the power of Divine Love, that nature 
passes into grace, and grace is the anticipation of the 
life that reigns in heaven. It is the crowning of self- 
discipline and virtue with the beauty^which, above all 
human effort, is the fruit of the indwelling and in- 
forming Spirit of God, now reigning within the obe- 
dient soul. 

These different degrees of progress have been spoken 
of in order, because when abstractedly viewed, they 
stand thus related one towards the other. But this 
does not mean that they necessarily in practice thus 
succeed one another. They are different in order, but 
practically they may advance together, nor is either 
one or the other wholly perfect in our present state. We 
are ever laying the foundations ; we are ever building 
up the material fabric of our moral being ; we may 
from the very beginning of life be receiving the super- 
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natural grace which forms its perfectness. There is 
always the intermingling of human effort and Divine 
grace. There is always the self-discipline needed to 
correct errors of the imagination, or of the will ; and 
at the same time at no period of life are we incapable 
of the inspirations of devoted love ; though as we 
advance in self-discipline and moral effort, we become 
the more fitted to receive the higher gifts of grace, 
and supernatural power of conformity with the all- 
holy Will of God in the love and obedience of Jesus 
Christ finds its true support in moral virtue. 

Taking then this view of the growth of our interior 
life, we shall be able to solve certain practical questions 
which at times perplex us. 

(i.) We learn here the cause why self-sacrifice attends 
the growth of the interior life. It is because in every 
stage or point of progress nature struggles against 
the pressure of the eternal laws of GOD. At every 
point it has to bear the weight of Deity. The clouded 
perceptions of the understanding, the tenacity of the 
perverted will, the selfish desires of the affections, — 
the whole bent of our natural faculties in their faulty 
state, — tending in one direction, the truth and purpose 
of God pointing in another, lead to a constant con- 
flict. And this, in some measure, continues even 
though the will and the desire may be turned to what 
IS pure and good, because there is ever yet above us 
a higher good, and a more perfect choice. How can 
there but be trial when the trembling sensibilities and 
impulses of a feeble nature are coming constantly into 
conflict with such demands ? Even our sinless LORD 
Himself felt this in His measure. This is the inter- 
pretation of the mental struggle in the Agony. Be- 
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cause of this did the pure human will desire relief 
from the demands of the Divine Will, while yet rising 
above the conflict, and uniting itself with It. The 
created will, though without sin, according to its own 
nature, sought relief from its own self-annihilation, 
which was involved in the completed sacrifice ; and 
there was suffering, though the victory was sure. 
Like in kind, however inferior in degree, is the pain 
involved in the subdual of every impulse of the will, 
or affections, though the desire that is surrendered be 
of the purest kind. How much more, when, as is 
generally the case, the desire is evil, and the excite- 
ments of sinful passion aggravate the desire of ease, 
which, even as a pure instinct, in itself shrinks from 
trial. 

(2.) This again explains the reason why as we 
advance to the higher efforts of a more entire devo- 
tion, we may be tested by yet severer suffering than 
what accompanied our earlier struggles. We are pre- 
senting fresh sides of our sensitive nature to be acted 
upon by the demands of the Divine Will. We are sub- 
mitting, it may be, finer and more sensitive feelings 
to be crucified ; and the higher the aims, the less 
there is of mere nature to sustain us, the less what we 
desire is palpable to nature, the more purely spiritual 
is the atmosphere we need, with our many infirmities, 
to breathe. It is moreover a part of the Divine in- 
tention to test those whom He would draw to a 
higher sanctity by the more searching trial. The 
capacity of our nature for sorrow or for joy is beyond 
what, independently of experience, we can conceive ; 
and every effort we make, every design for GOD we 
may form, every higher grace we aspire to reach, is 
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in fact a venture involving risk of some fresh form of 
trial within the substance of the interior life, such as 
time only can show. And for these capabilities of trial 
the enemy who ever seeks to destroy the work of 
God, and with the greater zeal the greater the work 
designed, will weave his subtle snare ; or the resistant 
force of a corrupt world will react to persecute the 
servant, as it persecuted the Master, seeking to over- 
come Him in His servant, having failed in the Master. 
Or it may be to purify us the more, that we may be 
the more perfect sacrifice. " The hand of GOD touches" 
us with mysterious pain even as we overcome ; as 
the patriarch attained his blessing, yet was smitten by 
Him Who blessed him.^ 

Again, we here may learn the cause of the loneli- 
ness into which not seldom the soul enters, when it 
seeks to rise to the higher regions of the spiritual life. 
The explanation is not difficult. We have thus passed 
beyond what once satisfied us ; we have left former 
associations ; the sympathies we once knew no longer 
support us ; we have few like-minded around us ; we 
are not readily understood ; we are cast more upon 
God, more on what is of pure faith, and yet without 
full experience or power of understanding what we 
feel. Still we feel as though we could not go back, 
or sink down to our former level, or be as we once 
were. It is as though we were ascending some moun- 
tain heights. As one ascends he loses his former 
stay, and the surroundings of the scene to which the 
eye had been accustomed ; and the brain becomes at 
times dizzy, and the feet tremble at the edge of the 
precipice. One feels left alone, dependent on one's 

' Gen. xxxii. 26—31. 
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own care and strength, and yet the purer air and the 
grander views lure one on, and one could not turn 
back or rest; the irrepressible impulse to rise and 
reach the furthest peak is felt more and more, while 
the consciousness of the risk, or uncertainty of sup- 
port at each advancing step, breathes a solemnity and 
awe amidst all the delight and animation of the free 
spirit. It is thus in spiritual progress. The aspirant 
feels the constant impulse to advance, though ever 
losing the former supports, and venturing upon fresh 
risks, and uncertain experiences, and troubled, it may 
be, by the fear of falling back from the high resolve, 
doubting whether it be possible to hold on, and 
yet ever being sustained by the unseen power of 
God. 

Here, again, we see the reason why the course of 
our progress seems ever lengthening out before our 
eyes. The reason is that to attain a proximate per- 
fectness in any one portion of our being, only opens 
the way to other advances. As long as any faculty 
or desire remains undisciplined, the individual defect 
jars upon, and hinders, the true action of every other 
faculty. As disease in any single bodily function in- 
juriously affects the whole body, so from the sympa- 
thetic influence of the different faculties of the soul, any 
one unchastened passion mars the general progress. 
Perfection consists in the entire harmony of the dif- 
ferent parts of our renewed nature. All needs to be 
set in order. Every defect requires the appointed 
discipline, and with this comprehensive view of the 
demands of a real sanctity, the progress cannot but 
be slow, and slower in proportion to the greatness of 
the aim. The more majestic trees are the slowest in 
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growth ; the lesser and frailer shrubs attain their full 
growth quickly. 

Lastly, bear in mind that in all efforts within our 
spiritual life, we need the quietness of a trustful mind 
as one advances step by step. We are continually 
warned not to be hasty in the things of God ; to 
remember how He works by settled laws, and imper- 
ceptible movements ; how even the slightest changes 
mark the acting of great forces ; how in the structure 
of the earth, as each stratum was formed, or stratum 
was laid upon stratum, there has been a constant 
living force in action, yet requiring long periods to 
produce the intended result. Our bodily stature grows 
to maturity, we know not how, only the growth and 
onward change was constant, and as calm as it was 
constant All around teach us the one lesson of 
quietness, and steadfastness of persevering effort, to 
be- confident of our onward growth, if only there be 
the sustained carefulness. For to the acquisition of 
all the gifts of GOD, to the hope of victory in all 
strivings of the Spirit, the promise of our LORD ap- 
plies ; " Thou hast been faithful over a few things, I 
will make thee ruler over many things."^ 

So may GOD help us qver onward, as we trust in 
Him. So may He perfect every true endeavour, and 
enable us to respond to the calls as they come, bid- 
ding us rise higher, and make the greater ventures. 
So may we have the blissful feeling that we are being 
built up in Christ, that we are becoming partakers 
of the power of the Eternal, that however slowly we 
are stretching onwards, our grasp is indeed of the 
Infinite and the All-Holy ; that the fabric of our life 

^ S. Matt. XXV. 21. 
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formed in GOD, and reaching forth towards GOD, may 
have the strength of an eternal development in His 
fulness. Then truly we shall have a sure ground of 
peace, then, as we rise upward, every fresh step will 
bring us nearer to perfection ; to the perfecting of our 
life in GOD. Then the truthfulness of our aim will 
even now be the seal of our acceptance, and our mark 
to distinguish us in His sight, as its fulfilment will be 
an endless joy in the Communion of the vast host, 
the " multitude which no man can number," in which 
He will be for ever glorified. 



XVIII. 
HELPS TO GROWTH. 

It was observed, when speaking of the perfection of 
God as the archet5^e of our own, that we must be 
careful to mark the difference which distinguishes us 
from Him. It was shown that while we are in every- 
thing dependent, GOD abideth in Himself in the per- 
fection of His Almighty attributes, wholly indepen- 
dent of His creation. It made no change in Him 
when it arose ; it took nothing from Him, neither did 
it add anything to Him ; for He is complete in Him- 
self, self-existing aud self-sustained, unaffected, and 
incapable of being affected by anything that He has 
called into being wherewith to surround Himself, and 
to be the objects of His beneficence. Though His 
works change, He changes not. While time passes, 
He still dwelleth in eternity. Whatever takes place 
in the outer world On which He ceaselessly operates, 
He Himself remains the same. Were all creation to 
pass away, GOD would still be as at the beginning, 
unchanging, unchangeable, equally as He is now 
undisturbed by its infinitely complex movements. 
Nevertheless there is, as was stated, a perfection in- 
tended for us resembling the perfect life of GOD, 
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though in measure only according to the power com- 
mitted to us, — for we were made, and are now re- 
created in the image of GOD. It was moreover shown 
that the perfection of GOD exists in His interior life, 
that is in Himself alone, irrespective of His works, or 
of things external to Himself If this be so in GOD, 
as we are made in the image of *GOD, it follows that 
our perfection also consists in what we are within, 
that whatever be our outward circumstances, or how- 
ever our outward circumstances change, whatever 
shadows pass over the horizon of our life, whatever 
we have set our hands to do, or however closely the 
external and material world touches us at every part 
of our being ; it is not what is without us that con- 
stitutes our true being. We are only what we are in 
ourselves, not in what we have done or have borne. 
Outward actions are to us to be, as they are to GOD, 
only the form through which the inner mind mani- 
fests itself, and on which the features of our cha- 
racter impress themselves. Our inner being is distinct 
from them, may be wholly separated from them. 
The works of our hands or our minds are but as our 
garments, to be put on, or to be laid aside at will, and 
as to their mere earthly conditions, finally to perish, 
while the life remains in itself, — the inward being the 
same, whether clothed or unclothed. 

So far the resemblance between our own life and 
that of God holds true. But in the fact that we are 
acted on by outward things, perpetually being influ- 
enced for good or ill by what passes around us, there is 
a momentous difference between us and Him. It has 
been already observed that our lives are wholly inter- 
twined with the lives of our fellow-creatures, and the 
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movements of the world around us ; that we are in 
fact a mere part of this outer visible world, and mem- 
bers of a body, and that the actions of others, and 
the circumstances of life are intended to be a disci- 
pline to mould and chasten us. We have therefore 
when considering the progress of our life towards its 
perfection, to bear in mind two main points, — (i.) 
the life within us ; and (2.) our environment or sur- 
rounding circumstances, including under this term 
the persons with whom we have to do, who stand in 
any relation towards us. 

We draw this same distinction in regard to the inani- 
mate kingdom with which we are in intimate relation. 
The seed of the field, for instance, depends in part 
on the living germs within itself, and in part on the 
surrounding conditions which are necessary to its 
nutriment and its expansion, — the soil from which its 
sap is drawn, the air which acts upon its internal 
functions, the sunlight which supplies its power of 
growth and fertility. Throughout the visible forms 
of material nature life depends on the combined 
operations of these internal and external forces, essen- 
tially coinciding to the common end ; thus symbol- 
ising what equally takes place in the case of our 
spiritual life. 

That we may grow onward in the spiritual life we 
need to attain a unity, a sameness of character, an 
unchangeableness of aim, and temper, and current of 
thought, while outward things fluctuate and change 
around us. Whatever our work be, whether of the 
highest and most heroic, or of the simplest and most 
ordinary kind ; whether we are actively engaged, or 
cast aside by the course of events, disabled it may 
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be by sickness, or some calamity, and shut out from 
participation in our accustomed or expected employ- 
ments, still life should be one, should grow into this 
steadfastness. 

But while thus considering our interior life, we 
feel at once the great hindrances that arise from the 
influence which outward things have upon us, the 
objects we cherish, the surrounding atmosphere of 
circumstances into which we are cast And under 
these external influences we may Jnclude not only 
what comes directly from without, but also what is 
excited within by these outward means. But in 
counteraction of these hindrances, the Spirit of GOD 
has raised up around and within us other super- 
natural influences which through His grace act 
powerfully on the soul, the powers of another world, 
which may overcome all that is hurtful in the influ- 
ences of this world, or else transform them or harmo- 
nise them with itself It is to these counteracting 
influences that I would direct your thoughts. 

(i.) Of these influences the recollected sense of the 
Presence of GOD is of special virtue. It is to us as 
the atmosphere is to the seeds of the earth, or the 
sunlight to the summer insect, which only in its 
radiance can spread out its wings, and live its brief 
life. The sense of the Presence of GOD is at once 
the power of self-control, and the elevating principle 
which, as creatures depending on our Creator, we 
need. It ever breathes around and within us a feel- 
ing of awe, which raises our thoughts and views of 
outward things to a higher level, and yet with this 
awe, inspires a sweetness which reconciles us to the 
difliculties and the sorrows which arise from the dis- 
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order or antagonism intended to exercise our graces, 
and test our faithfulness. 

(2.) A yet deeper influence is the love of GOD draw- 
ing us out of ourselves, and above ourselves, to a 
feeling of delight in what is pleasing to Him. And 
this love we may view either as an affection, an active 
cleaving of desire towards GOD by conscious exercise 
from time to time renewed, or as an habitual dispo- 
sition grown into a constant pervading state of feel- 
ing ; like to the love of those who are near and dear 
to us, which, not as the result of any conscious exer- 
cise, but as an instinct, is felt perpetually to influence 
us in all our thoughts and acts towards them. 

(3.) Concordantly with such influences as these, is 
the intelligent apprehension of special attributes in 
the Divine Nature, the keeping before the mind the 
archet5rpe which exists in GOD of some grace that is 
to be produced in us, in order to our perfection. Such 
an influence acts in accordance with the imitative 
faculty which is an essential principle of growth in 
our nature, by which we assimilate and appropriate 
to ourselves that on which our thoughts habitually 
dwell. Thus for instance, the longsuffering of GrOD, 
if habitually thought of, impresses on our minds the 
virtue of patience, enabling us to bear the pressure 
and provocation of outward trial, as GOD endures the 
contradiction of sinners, the violence and perturba- 
tions of this fallen world. The thought of the various 
attributes of GOD, or, in like manner, of the graces 
of the life of Jesus, may thus be made a varied pic- 
ture, an embodiment of holy examples, affecting the 
desires, the senses, the aspirations, and so the out- 
goings of our life, leading the soul imperceptibly on- 
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ward so as to attain the fulness and unity of its true 
end in GOD. 

Such are chief influences acting upon us from with- 
out us towards the perfecting of our interior life. 

(ii.) There is what may be called a secondary order 
of influences, derived from the knowledge we possess 
of our relation to outward things, and the exercise of 
our reflective powers on the circumstances and events 
of our life. 

First, the consciousness of the strength given to us 
to put away the hindrances to our perfection. I do 
not allude to hindrances from without Mere outward 
hindrances possibly may be the greatest helps to our 
onward advance. Naturally indeed the mind, if it 
feel itself beset with outward difficulties, tends to 
cast blame upon them as though they were the cause 
of all its disorders, and want of success. But what- 
ever the outward difficulty may be, it is clearly of the 
faith to believe that they are sent or permitted by 
God Himself, either to stimulate us to greater efforts, 
or as an opportunity for glorifying Him by our pa- 
tient trust, or as a means of testing His elect in some 
particular in which they have not as yet been sub- 
jected to the purging fire. In no case can they be 
rightly regarded as intended to be a hindrance. It 
is not of outward difficulties that I speak, but of in- 
ward hindrances arising from faults in our character 
checking the operations of grace. As in the cultiva- 
tion of the seeds of the field, it is necessary to remove 
the weeds, the natural growth of the soil on which the 
curse is resting, which remain as hindrances to the 
growth of the good plant which the husbandman has 
planted, so in our inward life there is a necessity of 
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removing our faults, pruning, purging them continu- 
ally, for, even when subdued they again and again 
spring up, and though we endeavour to dig down to 
the root itself, they may yet revive to trouble us even 
to the end ; with all our efforts we may succeed only 
in preventing their attaining the mastery, as they are 
more and more mortified within us. As we thus la- 
bour, and each fault, when brought to our conscious- 
ness, is checked, if not entirely removed, the effort is 
blessed in giving free space and scope for the growing 
work of grace. Nor is the result limited to the imme- 
diate aim ; but, as in the case of the culture of the soil, 
the removing of one weed often opens the way to the 
discovery of another, so the removal of one fault in our 
character helps us to perceive others, as well as to 
quicken our energies in the pursuit of a more entire free- 
dom from the dominion of sin. For there is manifestly 
a sympathetic action in regard to the different faculties 
of the soul, so that the settled purpose of uprooting 
any single fault necessarily extends itself, and rests 
not till it has embraced the whole circle of known 
faults, seeking an entire conquest. 

(2.) Concurrently with this consciousness of power 
is the exercise of renewed strength against the evil 
thoughts and desires provoked by outward objects of 
delight which may formerly have led us into sin. And 
here it is necessary to bear in mind how vitally im- 
portant it is to resist a temptation at once when it 
arises, when it is yet but as " a little cloud like a 
man's hand," not waiting till the storm break, but at 
the very first before the desire is kindled, or the ex- 
citement aroused, then to put forth the sense of 
strength, perhaps to use the sign of the Cross, or 
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utter the Name of jESUS, or summon to mind the 
thought of the Presence of GOD. How often when 
this has been done, and done quickly, has the cloud 
dispersed, and the atmosphere become again clear. 
Or if such simple efforts fail, then before the rising 
storm has gained strength within us, we may still 
overcome by going and kneeling down, and wrestling 
with it in prayer, and not rising from our knees till 
it has passed away, letting go its hold on our inner 
life, and the soul revived goes forth again in "the 
strength of the LORD GOD and in His righteousness 
only." Or if this cannot be done because of outward 
hindrances, and we must stay where we are, in the 
crowd perchance, to wrestle with the foe, the power 
of the evil will surely pass, if gathering up the earnest 
thought of the Divine Presence, and one's own con- 
secrated state, the soul abides clinging to its conscious 
source of strength, till the evil imaginations give way, 
vanquished as before the walls of the holy city, and 
the Lord arise within His sanctuary and bless us for 
our steadfastness in His cause. In such efforts we shall 
surely be stayed from sin, and guarded against the 
hindrances to grace which natural infirmity raises up 
within. 

(3.) A third method of furthering the growth of our 
interior life in its progress towards perfection is the 
care to look out for and to cherish the secret guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. I am not dwelling in these re- 
marks on the gift of His indwelling Presence, nor on 
any sacramental grace, but on what we may do in 
co-operating with it. We know, alas, how from past 
heedlessness, or perverse habit, evil gained power over 
us, because the will was suffered to act of itself, with- 
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out waiting to listen to the voice of the Spirit of 
God ; how consequently we have inconsiderately fol- 
lowed the tendency of the natural heart, some thought 
of fear, or lurking wish, some mere liking or dislik- 
ing, the natural softness of temper, or self-asserting 
vanity, according to the characteristic tendency of our 
fallen nature, which first seeking to be heard with its 
pleading voice, pre-occupied our heart, and was suf- 
fered to lead us, and so hindered the perception of 
what the Spirit would have spoken, or what the will 
of the Lord is. While this is the case, a constant 
contrary action to perfection goes on, and prevails 
within us. If we would attain to a consistent course 
of holiness, the influences of natural motives must be 
restrained, self must become subordinate, the will must 
move under the guidance of the Spirit ; the Spirit's 
high motives, the Spirit's single aim, the Spirit's sense 
of the glory of GOD, the Spirit's knowledge of what 
the Lord's will is, — ^this must assume a predominant 
sway, becoming the one influence which the soul 
acknowledges as supreme ; ready at all times to hear, 
asking for increasing power to discern, what He would 
have one to do, or what to bear, while He says, 
" This is the way, walk ye in it" To keep the soul 
therefore attentive, listening, desirous of such help, 
is essential to growth. 

On such conditions then mainly depend the de- 
velopment and perfecting of our life. If we could 
but employ carefully such means as these, there will 
surely be fulfilled in us such perfectness as may be 
attained here on earth ; and such an amount of pro- 
gressive perfection is not beyond our possible reach, 
as a marvellous gift of GOD superinduced upon our 

O 
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ixmcr life iiotwitlistaiiding our natnral comqitioaL As 
S. Paul says of those who shall lemain alnre tiD tiie 
time of oar Lord's secood comii^ Aat tli^ will not 
pot oflf their bodies, but Aat tfa^ shall be dodied 
upon with immortalitjr, dieir mortal body absorbed 
into, lost in the comerii^ of the glorious Body c^ 
Christ ; so though tibere remain in us till the last 
day of our earthly life our inherited corruption, what 
Divines call '* the concupiscence of the flesh," so that 
we cannot be perfectly spotless till we have passed 
tbrou^ " the grave and gate of death," ytt on these 
remains of our natural corruption, on this constantly 
latent lurking of the old roots of sin within us, there 
may be a ** clothing upon" of the Presence and righ- 
teousness of Christ, the Spirit and Soul of the 
Holy God. We may be through Him indwelling in 
us as truly perfect as though there were no conscious- 
ness of the continual sense of sin, which yet is in U3, 
while hidden in a true sense from GrOD Who looks on 
us only in the Beloved ; our imperfections not mar- 
ring in His sight the reality of that superinduced 
nature of the new Adam, which is become our real 
self through the acceptance of faith, and God's mercy 
in His judgment of us. 

O God, in tender compassion fulfil this Thy gift, 
and make us worthy of it, that striving more and 
more to fulfil our part, we may allow no hindrance to 
the fulfilment of Thine own purpose to prevail, that 
we may co-operate with Thee, and Thou mayest own 
Thy work in Thine unutterable love, — that we may 
ever perceive within us the blessedness of the cloth- 
ing, the overshadowing, and the indwelling of the 
Divine Presence, although we must wait for the tim^ 
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when we shall arise in Its fulness, in complete union 
with Thee, and be recognised in It in the sight of all 
creatures in the day of the " manifestation of the Sons 
of God," in the perfection of the redeemed, when we 
shall be made one with Christ, to Whom with th;e 
Father and the Holy Ghost, be ascribed all glory 
and honour for ever. 



XIX. 

RESTFULNESS IN GOD. 

It has been shown that only in a living union with 
Jesus, the true strength of a devoted life is to be 
found. On this too depends the hope of rest for the 
soul. The soul which lives in the power of this con- 
sciousness, has a secret stay even in the midst of out- 
ward disturbances, and in proportion as this con- 
sciousness sinks into the substance of one's life, so 
will quietness and evenness of temper characterize the 
general movements and habitual tone of mind. The 
same condition of mind bears upon the exercise of 
meditation, on the power of communion with unseen 
things. There may be the full play of the intellect, 
of the imagination, but there would be without rest- 
fulness of soul the loss of the vital power of contem- 
plation. The soul must be at rest within itself, and 
its surroundings, if it is to continue in intimate fellow- 
ship with the unseen world. 

Again, restfulness of soul is very important for 
work, at least for doing all in a right spirit It is 
specially distinctive of the Divine Mind, that while 
ever working. It is ever resting. And, therefore, to 
be in harmony with GOD the same combination must 
exist in us. We see this exemplified in all true de- 
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velopements of life around us. While life is every- 
where intensely active, it is marked with singular 
calmness. The growth of the herbage, the opening 
of the leaf, or flower, the spreading of the lofty trees, 
— how wonderfully wrapt in stillness, are all the move- 
ments of that energy of life, which puts itself forth 
ceaselessly throughout nature. The soul, the greatest 
work of God on earth, was, we cannot doubt, intended 
to be preserved in its energies of living power after 
the same law of constant developement and active use- 
fulness, at work, and yet at rest. 

Now on what does this restfulness depend ? I 
would suggest a few main points on which the growth 
and the preservation of such a state is to be maintained. 

(i.) First, it depends on finding in jESUS all that we 
desire, all that we need ; and having found Him, feel- 
ing that He is All-sufficient. 

To fix the mind on this intent in the conviction 
that in it, and in it alone we shall find the full satis- 
faction of the goul's cravings, is in fact to root our- 
selves in love. Love, from its very nature, is satisfied 
when it attains its object. .Love has its visions, its 
longings, its dreams, its anticipations, and there is un- 
rest when they are stirred and not satisfied. They 
carry the soul to and fro, hither and thither, as it 
seeks in various modes for peace and satisfaction, but 
having found its object, and this a true and stable 
object, then and then only does it find rest. And 
there are cravings in the soul beyond the possibility 
of any earthly satisfaction, so that if an abiding rest 
is to be found, it must raise its desires above the earth 
to what will, endure, to what is evidently designed to 
be the true centre of eternal life for souls that live 
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only in the power of the redeeming Love of jESUS. 
But to find this satisfaction it is also needful to be 
assured of His acceptance; assured of His love, as- 
sured of His response to the soul's desires, — ^to be 
assured that He has enfolded us in His predestinating 
grace, that in Him is forgiveness, and hope of heaven, 
and during our passage to our final home, strength to 
meet trial, sweetness of comfort in sorrow, fulness of 
grace to sanctify, and refine, and perfect every power 
of mind and body. The certainty of this is the 
ground of rest. If when doubts assail us, we can turn 
to Him and say, " He is with me, He will never fail 
me. He will never cease to bless. He is unchangeable 
equally as He is inexhaustible in His love," — the sense 
of rest returns. There can be no rest without such 
conscious trust in another's love. There needs secu- 
rity in order to repose. To doubt Him, to doubt that 
He has accepted us, to question whether He may not 
withhold what He has given, that His sympathy is 
withdrawn, to feel that He can ever cease to be what 
He has been, is inconsistent with real love. But on 
the other hand,, most blessed and peaceful is the soul 
which having these convictions is able to feel con- 
tinually, " I am indeed His ; I know that. He is mine, 
that He has accepted me, that He is all-sufficient to 
me, that He is ever the same, above time and change, 
and the fluctuations of my own feeble nature, that He 
loves me with the same fulness of love, in which He 
bore the bitter pangs of death, that He is able to 
satisfy every present and future craving, as He has 
soothed past trials, that we are bound together in 
bonds which nothing can sever, that neither " life nor 
death, nor things present nor things to come, can ever 
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separate me from the love of GOD which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord."^ If the soul holds this truth firmly, 
lives in it, looks out of itself to GOD in this assurance, 
then whatever outward disturbances may pass over 
the surface of the soul's life, deep down within it there 
will be a calm which nothing can disturb, as in the 
ocean's depths beneath the tossing waves neither wind 
nor tide affects its stillness. 

(2.) Another secret stay is to keep the desire of per- 
fection fixed and earnest, and to endeavour to make 
everything tend towards its attainment. A definite 
aim is always a steadying power to the mind, and 
steadiness of thought is an element of rest. Evidently 
such an aim ought to be kept constantly in view even in 
the midst of trouble. Events and circumstances that 
disturb the soul are intended to be overruled, to be- 
come the means of exercising and disciplining the 
different sides of our being, so as to chasten and mould 
them, and not to cause unrest This would be incon- 
sistent with the idea of a Providence guided by design 
under the Hand of One Who loves us, — inconsistent 
with the whole purpose of the probation under which 
we are placed. It is impossible to regard our trials 
otherwise than as a means intended to work out the 
perfection of the soul's life, as God draws it to Him- 
self. Even while such trials bring out our worst 
points, irritate, depress, or secularise us, they still 
serve to the intended end, because they show what 
otherwise would be unknown to us, where our weak- 
ness lies, where we are most susceptible, where, there- 
fore, our danger is, and so teach the need of guarding 
all our movements. The very sense of shame which 

' Rom. viii. 35. 
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they evoke, helps towards the greatest grace of all,— 
humility. To those that look on all events on the side 
of the intention of GOD, and see how, when rightly ac- 
cepted, they " work together for good to them that 
love Him," the trials and difficulties which beset the 
soul's life, only stir it up to deeper energy, quicken in 
it the spirit of prayer, draw out its secret powers of 
endurance, laying the foundation on which hope builds 
up a prospect of endless advance into the deeper 
things of the spiritual life. And all the while the 
sufferings and strugglings involved in the effort, enable 
the soul to feel the precious communion with jESUS 
in His Passion, a partnership in His Sacrifice, and so 
connect our own experience with His. Strange as 
the ways of GOD may seem to us, startling as is thfe 
very idea that the experience of evil, and the allow- 
ance of failure, work for our good, yet it is only part 
of the same law that out of death the resurrection 
unto life is accomplished ; it is only the more magni- 
fying the power of His grace, that out of weakness 
He should produce strength, and in our dishonour 
glorify His redeeming, saving love. Looking upon 
all events in this light, refusing to admit any, the 
remotest suspicion of harm intended by the circum- 
stances that happen to us, however grievous they may 
seem at the time, — that even the consequences of our • 
own faults may be turned into means of improve- 
ment, — an inner restfulness of soul will be the re- 
sult. I do not say that all will be peace ; but I do 
say that calmness and courage may hold their sway 
within the soul, while such thoughts prevail. And 
while this aim is maintained, when the bitterness or 
faintness of heart which the oppression of the trial 
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may have caused has passied, the soul will be left pos- 
sessed of renewed powers, and raised up nearer to 
that perfection at which it aims. 

(3.) Yet another secret of rest is to be found in 
being very jealous of our hidden life, endeavouring 
to preserve it undisturbed amid surrounding distrac- 
tions. To take a disproportionate interest in passing 
events, to become over-excited by transient incidents, 
to be embarked even in the most legitimate objects 
of care so as to lose the sense of what is due to GOD, 
to be forgetful of duty, to be so absorbed even in 
duty as to forfeit the power of self-control, to be 
carried away in conversation with others so as to be 
inconsiderate, and heedless, and unkind, to be drawn 
away from a recollected state by everything we see 
or hear, that so our being gets merged as it were in 
outward things, and. lost in them, — all this tends to 
destroy the steadfast tenour of the hidden life. It is 
/lot meant that the soul should not be ever ready to 
go forth at the instant call of duty, or in sympathy 
with others* trials and necessities, or that it should 
not be free to give out its earnest care to whatever 
comes before it worthy of its attention, or that we 
ought not to be absorbed in what rightly concerns us, 
and be intent in doing what it is our duty to do, — it 
is only the excess, the disproportion which carries us 
away beyond what is consistent with a recollected 
state of mind, and the due subordination of temporal 
to eternal things, that Ijinders a true growth of grace. 

Take, for instance, the concerns and interests of 
others. All that seriously affects another concerns 
oneself, for we are " members one of another." Spe- 
cially must that be the case in family life or in a 
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Religious Community. Trial is lightened by mutual 
sympathy. All have their needs which make each 
one dependent on another. There ought to be a due 
response to every legitimate call. It is manifestly 
intended that one should be to the other in the hour 
of need the stay and comfort provided by a gracious 
God Who acts indirectly and through instruments. 
But it is not meant that this should disturb one's own 
inward rest in GOD, or break the links that bind the 
soul to Him, and make us heedless as to the care with 
which we should cherish the inspirations of His Spirit 
It is not meant that in meeting another's necessities, 
our own deepest need should be jeoparded, else it 
would be like "the blind leading the blind." The 
purpose for which GOD has so constituted mankind, 
that we are brought into such close contact with the 
souls of others, is, that through the faithful care and 
discipline of one's own inner life, each might become 
by His grace a healing and sustaining power influ- 
encing others for good, and so maintaining the order 
of the world in harmony and peace. Not that we 
should lose our hold on GOD in serving others, but 
that He should be the more glorified as each in order 
fulfils the sacred mission of love, even as He Him- 
self came, " not to be ministered unto, but to mi- 
nister."^ 

Our faithfulness to grace depends on the watchful 
care with which, as we come into contact with others, 
and with the outer world, we follow the promptings 
of the Divine love. This " love which is shed abroad 
in our hearts by the Holy Ghost"^ should abide in 
us, as a sacred fountain, out of which may flow the 

* S. Matt. XX. 28. 2 Rom. v. 5. 
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thoughts, and acts, of kindness and sympathy, which 
preserve the soul in union with the work of GOD, 
while with large-heartedness we are ready of access, 
ready to enter into another's sorrows or joys, earnest 
in giving assistance in the hour of trial, glad to forget 
oneself that we may give rather than receive. Even 
in the little daily occurrences of the passing hour, our 
hidden life may thus grow and reflect the Mind of 
God, imperceptibly forming within us. 

(4.) Another secret stay is the turning all incidents 
of our life into prayer. Whatever happens, if made 
an opportunity and occasion of prayer, has a sanctify- 
ing effect upon us. We are endowed with g^eat sus- 
ceptibility, and with a sensitiveness extending to our 
whole being, and experiences show how materially 
this affects our whole life. We continually mourn 
over its effects as it leads us to sin, as it stirs our 
various passions, our natural selfishness. Yet there 
must be a cause for our being thus constituted. There 
must be a true end for such an all-pervading quality 
of mind. Nor can we doubt, but that in thus endow- 
ing us, God intended that if rightly exercised, it 
should work for good, — that it should call out our 
energies in active service, — that we should be thus 
stirred to respond to the various occurrences that con- 
tinually arise for giving forth some form of grace, and 
this in reference to our life in GOD, by praising Him, 
or giving Him thanks, or asking His protection, and 
His aid, — or, again, in stimulating acts of desire, or 
love, or dread of offending Him, or sorrow for having 
displeased Him, — or, again, by arousing the longings 
to do more for Him, longings to be better, — exciting 
,us for instance to acts of charity, or directing to 
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special objects the desire to do good, and thus ex- 
ercise our powers of service. 

What is all this but the very substance of the spirit 
of prayer, the rising of the heart to GOD, the com-, 
muning with Him by the way, the offering up of the 
heart's inmost life, the general habit of communion 
with Him, as distinct from special acts of devotion, 
and regular offices ? The spirit of prayer is that con- 
tinual turning to GOD, in desire, in longings, in a 
sense of need, in thoughts of love, in impulses of joy, 
in acts of praise, — in any of the varied movements of 
the soul. This continuous tendency of expressing 
the inward aspirations of the mind preserves the soul 
true and steadfast in the midst of all that otherwise 
prevails to distract, and draw it away from its rest in 
God. If we were thus to make everything an occa- 
sion of interior communing with eternal things, how 
different would the effect of the changing phases of 
life be on us, how helpful would they be rather than 
hindrances to our spiritual life ! If sorrow and loss, 
or any calamity be permitted to fall on us, it would 
lose itself in the thought of the Passion of our LORD, 
— if the sin of others burden the heart, there would 
be a refuge found in the appeal to the tenderness of 
Jesus in bearing away all sin, — if any one's good 
work or power of service came to mind, the feeling 
that God is glorified, would unite the soul with the 
joy that springs from the consciousness of His abound- 
ing grace, — if oneself have done another service, or 
fulfilled some call of duty or of love, the impulse of 
thanksgiving may arise in blessing GOD for what He 
has wrought in us, — if any collision of thought, or 
temper has marred the course of love and kindness, 
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to refer to Him the trial, and ask for grace to heal the 
breach, — such exercises have power to keep the soul 
at rest, — they are the opportunities of cherishing love 
and trust, and of responding to that ceaseless flow of 
sympathy and mercy that ever springs up out of the 
depths of His own infinite mercifulness. 

By such means " whether we eat or drink, or what- 
soever we do," all may be turned into the means of 
living to God, as the Source, and Centre, and End of 
our being, as the Rest of our troubled hearts. Cherish 
then these interior exercises. Thus maintaining a 
recollected spirit in active union with GrOD, may you 
be more and more prepared for that wondrous " rest 
which remaineth for the people of GOD," into which 
He calls His Saints to enter to abide with Him, which 
is begun already here within each struggling soul, as 
in its onward course it seeks to maintain a life of 
faith in the unseen, but which can be attained in its 
fulness only in a better world hereafter. 

O Jesu, God of Power, Spirit of Peace, if Thou 
art indeed ours, and we are indeed Thine, Heaven is 
already ours, the fulness of delight is begun ; help us 
to mature this hidden life in Thyself. So may we 
glorify Thee, and Thou mayest bless us, because we 
have sought to be truly Thine. And may we be the 
satisfaction of Thy own Soul in the day when Thou 
shalt gather up Thy jewels, and present them in a 
fellowship of bliss to Thy FATHER. Grant it of Thy 
mercy's sake, O LORD, through Thy infinite merits. 



XX. 

RESTFULNESS IN GOD.* 

Let us again turn to the same subject, and let us 
first consider what is meant by the term, restfulness. 

It is not freedom from sorrow, nor exemption from 
anxiety. From such trials our mortal life can never 
be wholly free ; nor, if this were possible, would ours be 
the life of probation and discipline we need. What 
is meant is the preservation of a tranquil mind in the 
midst, and in spite, of such trials, that we may have 
power to abide in peace notwithstanding passing 
troubles, as in the blue depths of sky it is always calm, 
however much its brightness may at times be dulled 
by the passing clouds. 

The special preciousness of such a grace is that it 
maintains the soul's communion with GOD, as an 
anchor holds the ship firm to the shore, though 
tossed by the waves, riding thus in safety even during 
a storm. It is the peace passing all understanding, 
for which we pray, and which, entering into the soul, 
causes it to trust all to God, and feel His upholding 
support through all this fitful life. 

Let us next consider the aids towards the attain- 

^ This and the following address are in the details alluded to more 
especially applicable to the life of Religious Communities. 
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ment of such a state. And here I would speak es- 
pecially of those which have a more than ordinary 
influence in the religious life. 

(i.) There is an important aid in the mere fact of 
common objects actuating a Religious Community, 
what indeed the very name implies. The members 
of a Community are bound together by a common 
profession, their lives regulated by a common rule, 
their energies directed to common ends. Our natural 
tendencies are instinctively influenced by the aims 
which are constantly set before us. In proportion as 
our aims are great and noble, the greater the influence 
will be. The power of the object imparts itself to 
the mind that contemplates it, and as the aim is 
sustained so will the influence continually be felt. 
Such influence acts the more powerfully when one is 
not living alone, when one is supported by the com^ 
mon feeling animating alike £^11 around, when oneself 
is lost as a unit in a united body, all the members 
owning the same obligations, each being sure of the 
other, and a general confidence pervading the whole. 

The same kind of influence may of course be felt 
in ordinary life in the world, where community of 
feeling exists between those who are associated to- 
gether, and so far as they are thus associated. But 
it cannot be looked for to the same extent, nor is 
there the same provision made for its maintenance 
as there is in a religious body. In a religious com- 
munity all is ordered towards this common end. The 
fixed hours, the devotional exercises, the work to be 
done, the plans contemplated, the mutual arrange- 
ments in every detail, all tend to the one end, to the 
carrying out of the one purpose, as lines converging 
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to a common centre. In the world there are many 
different objects, conflicting obligations, interfering 
claims. The mind is drawn aside now to one, now 
to another object, while at the same time there "is 
comparatively little common knowledge of what is 
acting on, and influencing, each other. It is true 
that in a good life passed in the world, equally as 
in a religious community, the aim may be perfect, 
but there are circumstances and claims in such a life, 
which are, to say the least, even to the saintliest, dis- 
tracting, and dividing, and fraught with perpetual 
difficulty in carrying out the purpose which the soul 
has conceived. It is necessarily very different, from 
the very condition of things, where all are acting to- 
gether in an appointed order. However separated the 
members of a religious community may be one from 
another in sphere of work, however different the amount 
of intimacy, each knows the other so far as to be as- 
sured that the rule, and principle of life is in all the 
same. In the midst of all faults and failings there 
must needs be a common purpose. Each has thus 
far confidence in the other, and each has the guarantee 
of common sympathies, and restored fellowship, should 
any estrangement occur, because all alike are ani- 
mated by common principles. Thus far then there is 
a material advantage peculiar to the Religious in 
attaining a restful spirit from the mere fact of the 
common life in which they are associated. 

(2.) But further, there is in the religious commu- 
nity a oneness from the power of the great end con- 
necting together the different parts of the daily course, 
and the changes which occur. It ought to matter 
little to a Religious what may be the outward circum- 
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stances of her daily course, because the object sought 
is still always the will and the glory of GOD. It may 
be so to any one in any order of life, who views life 
under this its highest aspect. But to the Religious it is 
the very rationale of their being, the special ground of 
existence, the avowed rule of all their ways. Whatever 
the place of service, whether barren or fruitful, pleasing 
or unattractive, even revolting to the senses, whatever 
the nature of the work to be done, yet still the passing 
from one place to another, from one post of service to 
another, is to one who has a true vocation for the reli- 
gious life, an abiding with GOD. The end should sanc- 
tify, should glorify the means. It is still His call. His 
work to be fulfilled. It is equally so as to times of 
work or prayer ; both are calls from God, both are to 
be cared for as for Him. The end is one in either 
case. In. the one case it is a communing with GOD, 
in the other a ministering to GOD. The one is the 
pouring out of the soul before Him, the utterance of 
the heart's desire, or praise, or thanksgiving; the 
other is the going forth of the energies of the soul in 
active service for His sake. The true Religious passes 
from one to the other, from meditation to active ser- 
vice with the same restfulness of spirit There is no 
loss, whatever the occupation be, because a continuity 
of life binds together the active and the devotional, 
the one form of action with the other. The soul, if 
truly set, is able even to bear sudden interruptions 
and calls from meditation, to rise and meet a sudden 
emergency, and then return again to finish the medi- 
tation which has been interrupted. Each call had its 
necessity, each comes in the order of the appointed 
work for GOD. The interruption may have been as 

P 
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much an attendance upon GOD as the continuity of 
the meditation. In rising from one's knees to meet 
the interruption and returning back to the meditation, 
the soul need not have lost anything; it has only 
been fulfilling the summons of the unceasing Pro- 
vidence determining the soul's course at the particular 
time, each call having its separate purpose, and each 
needing to be fulfilled in its order. GOD will bless 
the acceptance of the interruption, if met with sweet- 
ness and forbearance, equally as He will bless the 
act of prayer. It is love passing from GrOD to GOD, 
from God under one aspect of duty, to GOD under 
another aspect of duty. On such compliance with 
His calls depends the preservation of a restful spirit. 
It depends on keeping steadily in the mind the one 
end as ruling all, as ruling equally the necessities of 
service, and the necessities of devotion. In failing to 
meet an interruption coming in its ordered time, 
there might be a loss of GOD, equally as there might 
be a loss of Him if prayer failed to fulfil its ordered 
course. Restfulness is when the anchor of the soul 
retains its hold on the eternal, all-ruling Will of 
God, amid ceaseless changes and disturbances, amid 
anxieties and fears. 

(3.) Another ground of rest proper to the religious 
life is to be found in the great laws which constitute 
it, which are as bonds of an unchanging love to GoD. 
The three principles, poverty, obedience, virgin chas- 
tity, cover the whole life, and their spiritual applica- 
tion involves the lesson which is needed to be learnt 
in every case. Say, for instance, that some desire is 
agitating the soul, and troubling its rest ; the remedy 
is to be sought in the princvjk of poverty, which is 
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the death of all desire that touches upon any for- 
bidden gratification. If again some wilfutness be 
stirred, some will of one's own roused suddenly to 
some selfish action, the power of control is to be 
found in the principle of obedience, which is the con- 
stant mortification of self. Or if again the affections 
are drawn to any object irregularly, the law of self- 
dedication, of virgin separation, and consecration to our 
Lord, is the denial of all love inconsistent with that 
devotion. The soul in every case has its law whether 
to allow or to forbid, whether to follow or to draw 
back. Its movements are calmed, because its obliga- 
tions are clear, and its rule fixed ; because it has its 
limits appointed in all cases, and within its appointed 
limits its course is free. As questions arise, the solu- 
tion becomes easy. The accepted and acknowledged 
laws of life determine whatever stirs or interests the 
soul. While in ordinary life there frequently arise 
distracting doubts, in the religious life all is already 
settled. The fancy has no wild play, the conflict of 
contending claims is spared, the diverging lines lose 
their attraction, and the power of temptation is in- 
definitely diminished. There is so much that is simply 
put out of one's power, so much determined before- 
hand. Simple faithfulness becomes the assurance of 
rest If true to the laws which regulate the life, the 
witness of the love to be spent on the One chosen ob- 
ject, and His Will alone, becomes the ground-work of 
a restful spirit 

This is equally true whatever form the religious 
life may take. There is thus far at least no dif- 
ference between a strictly cloistered form of reli- 
gious life, and one dedicated to actw^ s^tVvc^^ 'Wnr. 
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main laws of the religious life are the same in both 
cases. They act by their own force with an in- 
herent efficacy under whatever rule they are exer- 
cised. They are principles of thought, of feeling, of 
action, and govern the, life of the Religious however, 
wherever occupied. You may be in the midst of the 
world with all its disturbances and its distractions, 
but this does not change the principles of the life. 
The obligations are the same equally, whatever may 
press on you from without. There are many differ- 
ences of rule, not of interior principles, not of cha- 
racter so to speak, but of the application of prin- 
ciple, of the outer manifestation of character. The 
only question is, how to preserve the principles of the 
life true amidst its surroundings. There may be ap- 
plied in your case what S. Chrysostom says regarding 
regular and secular Priests.^ He says of a Priest 
ministering in the world, that " while he is occupied 
in doing service in contact with outward things, he is 
to be careful to preserve the sanctity, the purity, the 
sobriety, the patience, and all the virtues for which a 
monk is famous, as much as a monk himself He has 
a priestly call, he is bound about with the laws of a 
priestly life, he ministers in the sanctuary, he handles 
the Mysteries, he goes between GOD and the souls of 
men, he conveys the Mysteries in which the grace of 
God passes to the Elect. He is always a Priest, and 
should preserve his character as a Priest equally, and 
cherish the graces proper to his state, wherever he 
may be, with the same care that a monk cherishes 
what is bound upon him by his profession. The 
same virtues are to be cultivated, the same character 

' De Sacerdotio. 
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of devotion is to be applied to a cloistered monk and 
to a devoted Priest exercising his office in the world. 
So far as his office is concerned, he is as one wholly 
dedicated to Divine things." It is the same with a 
Religious, whether in solitude or in community, whe- 
ther labouring in the midst of the world or cloistered, 
she is by her dedication pledged to possess the same 
graces and virtues for which her cloistered Sisters, or 
any solitary devotee has been accounted famous. The 
Rule of life varies, but the interior obligations are the 
same. She must therefore aspire to the same virtues 
and character of life under whatever rule or form her 
life may manifest itself, whether more or less secluded. 
To hold firm such a view of your dedicated state, solv- 
ing by it the questions that may arise affecting your 
practice, is one means by which restfulness is preserved. 

What I have said as to the grounds of restfulness, 
is not peculiar to Religious, except in its special appli- 
cation. In all true life restfulness is to be found only 
as the soul is guided by its interior principles, its 
living faith ; and the higher the principles, the nobler, 
the more Divine is the rest. 

As life advances towards maturity according to 
these laws of progress, it becomes more and more 
like God, and gradually enters into His rest There 
is a marvellous and unapproachable unity iii the Life 
of God. His Being is, as theologians express it, 
simple. His mysterious and infinite attributes are 
harmonised by the unity of His Nature. There is 
thus, what we reverently adore, a oneness also of 
His Will and purposes, or rather the infinite ends and 
purposes which the Divine Mind embraces, through 
the unity of His Being, are ever being reconciled. 
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With God it is one tliii^ to be and to act. To us 
they seem very different thii^s, to think, to act, and 
to be happy f — to work or to be at rest With GOD 
all are one, it is a ceasdess perennial unity €sf life 
manifesting itsdf in infinitely varied fonnsu As yoar 
life becomes more and more conformed to His^ it 
will also grow into His likeness in this respect To 
think, to act, even to soffer, to be holy, to be blessed, 
to be happy, will aU be one, through the stead£aist 
unity of principle underlying every change and move- 
ment of passing life: At least it will be so, or tend 
to be so inwardly, in the deeper roots and founda- 
tions of your being. It will tend to become one 
thing to see His Will and to do it, to see Him and 
to be happy in Him, to have the inward gaze fixed 
on Him and to be busy for Him, to be in meditation, 
kneeling before Him, or employed in active usefulness. 
There will be a sameness, a oneness of life in its 
changing forms because of the inner spring and pur- 
pose, as there is a unity in the Life of GOD, through 
the all-ruling Will determining His movements ; and 
then your rest will grow perfect, as your life is more 
and more centred on the ends which have become 
common to GOD and to yourself, thus being made 
one with Him. 

O gracious GOD, the full completeness of our like- 
ness to Thyself can only be attained hereafter, when 
we shall see Thee as Thou art, but so far as it may 
be possible here below, draw those whom Thou hast 
chosen for Thyself more and more into it Fold up 
their life in the hidden greatness of a blessed unity 
with Thyself. If Thou art indeed present within 
them, the coming forth of Thy Presence will be the 
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continued power of that life, till it attains its full com- 
pleteness. If Thy Presence is theirs, Thy whole life 
also is theirs, and so far as Thou dost preserve in 
them that unity will they have the fulness of rest. 
Grant it, O LORD, perfect it in them, that they may 
glorify Thee as Thou dost glorify the Father. As 
Thy Life and His are one, so may they be one with 
Thee for ever ! 



XXI. 

RESTFULNESS IN GOD. 

Before closing this series of addresses, let me add 
some further thoughts on the same subject, touching 
the rest of the soul in its communion with GOD, for 
from its great importance it needs to be viewed under 
various aspects. It is the more important in address- 
ing you, because restfulness is the special character- 
istic of the Religious Life. So much so that if all 
else were perfect, and this alone were wanting, the 
defect would mar the whole. It should pervade all 
devout life wherever passed, but to the Religious 
it is a special profession. Rest is an essential cha- 
racteristic of God, and so of all true life in GOD, and 
the Religious Life professes to be in its principle, 
and in its rule, an imitation of the Divine life. Rest 
characterises GOD in all His attributes, and thus per- 
vades all His operations. It runs as a law through 
both covenants, as the end to which they were each 
in their several objects directed. It was very spe- 
cially, and with great prominence, set forth in the Old 
Covenant. The Sabbath was to be the ceaseless wit- 
ness of SL Ifre dedicated to CiOD^ ^.tid ^W.^d viuder His 
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protection. You will remember how the number 
seven was chosen as the special note of perfection, as 
a sacred symbol, and in the laws of the Sabbath it 
became identical with rest The weekly Sabbath, the 
Sabbatical year, were given as sig^s to distinguish 
the elect people from all other nations,^ and were in- 
tended to preserve, in the midst of the passing 
changes and the active work of the world, the idea of 
rest in GOD. The same idea was to be continued in 
the New Covenant, only with this distinction, that it 
should not be limited to particular days or periods, 
but to become a law of the spiritual life, pervading it 
throughout, as S. Paul shows in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. He there argues, that while "entering" 
into " the rest" of GOD was a promise to be fulfilled, 
yet, notwithstanding the appointments of the old law, 
they to whom it was first preached, entered not in, 
" because of unbelief," — that there still remained in 
suspense the promise to be accomplished, in its true and 
full sense, when the life of faith was lived, when man 
should have " ceased from his own work, as GOD did 
from His,"* that is to say, when the soul rested not in 
itself, nor in any outward thing, but in GOD Himself, 
and life had become like the Life of GOD, still at 
work indeed, but at rest in work, because GOD had 
become all in all, both inwardly and outwardly one ; 
and the work only an expression of the inner life 
dedicated to Him. 

Consider what restfulness pervades nature. The very 
tempest feels a steadying power. Even the sea knows 
its bounds, and beneath the surface there is a pro- 
found calm. Ordinarily, as a law, a regulated order 

^ Ezek. XX. 12, 20. ' Heb. iv. W 
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prevails, and to the mind, as one goes forth to look 
upon the scenes of outward nature, nothing more 
calms the spirit than its sights and sounds. Its rest- 
fulness communicates itself by a kind of sacramental 
power, though all is movement, and energy, and 
force. There is a sympathy between the visible world 
and the varied phases of the changeful mind. Si- 
lently it acts on the spirit, soothing or cheering ac- 
cording to our needs, and the end is rest. 

This restfulness of nature is however surely but a 
token, and a parable of a higher, deeper rest derived 
from a higher world — of that preternatural rest which 
reigns in the kingdom of the Incarnation, through the 
conscious sense of the Divine Presence, which has 
taken up its abode in man. " Behold the tabernacle 
of God is with men."i In the realisation of this 
communion GOD designed to give to His elect a share 
in His own eternal peace, that, as we are recreated to 
be one with Him, through manifold gifts of grace, and 
Divine knowledge, and the fellowship of His Spirit, 
so likewise we should be one with Him in His rest. 

The Holy Eucharist in which this union is sealed, 
in which we " dwell in Him, and He in us" is the 
very centre of this rest, — a rest not like that which 
breathes in outward nature, or the outward senses, — 
but a rest of the inward spirit, of that higher con- 
sciousness through which we hold direct communion 
with the unseen world, a foretaste, and a sensible sign 
of that eternity of peace which passeth all under- 
standing. The kingdom of grace has its centre of 
rest, as the kingdom of nature has its centre of rest 
The kingdom of nature has its rest in the felt presence 

^ Rev. xxi. 3. 
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of God, because of His poweir, and wisdom, which 
are perceived in " the things that are seen," and which 
speak of the things that are unseen and eternal ; for 
God Himself is present in His essence in nature, 
ordering, directing, controlling, overruling all. In the 
kingdom of grace there is a higher Presence of GOD, 
God in His own personal life communicating Him- 
self in His fulness, a presence not merely of sustain- 
ing power, but of imparted grace, of spiritual gifts, of 
His interior life in Himself, as He is, not merely of 
the putting forth of His power. The very same spirit 
which breathes within and around the eternal throne, 
breathes in and around the altar from the very same 
cause and with the very same effect Nature is, as it 
were, the vestibule, the ante-chamber of that higher 
rest of God within the sanctuary, which is working 
even within this earthly state, to be the ruling stay, 
and joy, and principle of our own lives, to pervade all 
our movements, and to enter into every detail of our 
daily course, to be a heaven upon earth, the Divine 
within the human. 

There is very special need to bear in mind, that the 
laws of the Religious Life are but an application of 
these same principles, the laying the foundation of a 
life which is to be passed in inward restfulness on the 
same high pattern through the same upholding pre- 
sence. Your rule, the rule of your daily course, the 
rule which the law of obedience binds on your soul, 
is for you what the harmony and order of nature is 
for nature, and what in a higher order the Sacra- 
mental Presence is to the communicant. Your active 
powers and energies are kept restful by the rule and 
order which gives to each act its time and place, con- 
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necting all, binding them tc^ether, according to a 
Divine purpose, harmonising and blending all together 
in one, so as best to fulfil God's Will, — that as in 
the natural world there is a combination of energy 
and power with steadfastness of rest, so in your life 
there should be an earnestness of activity, with repose 
in the conscious presence of GOD, a mingling of the 
contemplative and the active life, alike resting in 
God. But no rule, no outward order can preserve 
inner rest, without a power from within, sustaining 
that restfulness. Even if all without be r^^arity, 
and obedience, and care, and consideration for others, 
and diligence in duty, yet a deeper stay is needed 
within. These are but outward things after all, they 
lie comparatively on the mere surface of the spirit 
There is need of more than any rule can give to sus- 
tain an inner calm of life. It is the indwelling pre- 
sence of God, believed in, trusted, reverenced, recol- 
lected, which ought to become the support to meet 
every case of trouble and distraction, in depths where 
outward rule cannot reach, nor any external disci- 
pline bring to bear sufficient power to preserve har- 
mony, to keep order and quietness. This higher 
presence may, and surely, if lived upon as the inner 
life, ought to, raise the soul above all that would mar its 
rest in GOD. It is what at least all should aim at, 
though it may be attained only after long and con- 
stant endeavours to bring every thought into obe- 
dience, and guard faithfully the oneness of life with 
God. Thus to trust in GOD in living faith, thus to 
gaze on GOD, to live for GOD, to do all in GOD, to 
suffer all in GoD, — this which is the very purpose of 
your profession, this, and this alone is the secret of 
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sustained rest. The soul finds rest from its per- 
plexities, as it turns from what perplexes and dis- 
turbs it, to fix its gaze, and hope and purpose, on 
Him, contemplating Him as the End and Object of 
all one's life. There is rest when this is gained, when 
the soul turns to GOD as readily as the eye turns to 
the light There is ever acting on His own elect a 
secret attraction, which draws the soul, if it be true, 
thus to turn to Him as flowers turn through the day, 
from morning till night, towards the sun, following 
its course instinctively. Thus it should always be 
with you. If there be a pressure of distress, or anxiety, 
or care, or perplexity of any kind, a heavy burden 
weighing you down, then let the soul look off for a 
moment from itself, and from the trying object to 
God. If you could recollect His presence within you, 
ever abiding, continually renewed by perpetual com- 
munion, it could not be but that your soul's life will 
by degrees become an habitual life of rest 

Look back now, and see how it has been in your 
former state, how wanting you may have been in this 
power of recollection, — look and see whether the cause 
has not been a want of cherishing the thoughts on 
which we have dwelt ; or too much anxiety for some 
personal object, or personal work ; or brooding too 
much on some inner perturbation and fears. 

It may be again and again that the soul goes forth 
upon its countless ministries, intent upon each as it is 
given it to do, while the thought of the Divine Pre- 
sence may be, as it were, silent and dormant within. 
This is not to forget GOD. If the consciousness of what 
He is to the soul, and what the soul is to Him, con- 
tinually returns, if the deep impression be there, fixed. 
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abiding, like the sky above the fleeting clouds, though 
passing to and fro the while they dim the light of 
heaven, this is still to have a stay and security in the 
Divine Presence, — this is still to have an abiding rest 
in Him, as a sure refuge, to which the soul can ever 
turn according to its need. 

Seek this then in all things, this rest, as you would 
seek God in all things. If we may take one test or 
sign of your condition rather than another, by which 
to judge of your advance in the spiritual life, it would 
be this, — ^whether more and more calmness is being 
maintained in the midst of all the disturbances and 
troubles which are wont to come, which may ever be 
looked for in some form or other, — whether you keep 
peacefulness of mind, and order of thought in the 
midst of all that once too much distracted and agi- 
tated your soul. It is a sign that the soul is living 
in God, if it maintain calmness within through the 
consciousness of His Presence, while working for Him 
in active ministrations. Such restfulness will show 
itself in the commonest ways, in doing common duties 
at the right time, in preserving a sweetness and even- 
ness of temper in the midst of ordinary interruptions 
and disturbances, in walking to and fro quietly on 
the day's varied errands, in speaking gentle words, in 
sweetly meeting unexpected calls. A calm, restful tem- 
per grows as self is learning to lose itself in GOD. Such 
grace tells gradually on all the daily life, even the mi- 
nutest detail may be thus brought under the power of 
God, and carried out in union with Him. Just as in the 
outer world the smallest leaves, and buds, and blades 
of grass are regulated in their growth by the ap- 
pointed laws of nature, so the least movements of the 
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soul may be under a like control, regulating the inner 
life in its simplest as in its highest efforts, in its most 
unobserved as in its most heroic acts of service. In 
proportion as such a life is true, it becomes one with 
God, becomes a very manifestation of GOD. Ponder 
this principle well, that you may see how to live, 
and move, and walk with God, according to the same 
law in which He lives, and moves, and abides with 
you. Bear in mind as a living principle, that a 
wondrous power is within your reach, is already 
within your very self, through your union with GOD. 
You may seem to yourselves at times to have lost 
that union, because distractions, or anxieties, or trou- 
bles of various kinds press sorely upon you, but if 
your life be true, these disturbances and distractions 
may pass away, and leave you still, as by repeated 
acts of communion you have ever been, one with GOD 
indissolubly. You may not have been always con- 
scious of that union, but you may be assured that He 
is by an immutable promise still one with you, and 
you with Him. He is upholding you. He is ever 
working in you, through you. He is ever one with 
you, even when you have lost the consciousness of 
that union with Him. In the marvellous mystery 
of His love, indwelling in His elect. He still abides in 
the soul, though it may not discern Him, and you 
may at any time pass into an abiding rest because 
He is waiting within you to be gracious. You have 
a sure ground of assurance, that if you thus persevere 
in spite of all difficulties and all imperfections, in 
spite of all which may have marred your soul's pro- 
gress, you may at last possess that peace of GoD 
which passes all understanding, that even in this world 
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there is through faith a life of perfect communion with 
God, a rest even here for His elect 

O Thou, Who art all mercy, thus work within Thine 
own, that they may at last attain to that fulness 
which Thou hast promised to accomplish in them, the 
actual reflection of that eternal rest, in which Thou 
abidest Grant it of Thy mercy, in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. Amen. 
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Published with the approval of the Archbishops of Canterbury and Dublin, and autho- 
rised for use in the Dioceses of Durham, Winchester, Ely, Peterborough, Lincoln, Bath 
and Wells, and Oxford. 

BIBLE TRUTHS IN SIMPLE WORDS. Short Addresses to 

Children. By the Rev. J. E. Vbrnon, M.A., Vicar of Bicknoller, Somerset. Fcap. 
8vo., Ss. 

"As sermons the addresses are excellent, 
and there are very few so well suited to 
children as these.**— Literary Churchman, 



" We quite thhik that sermons such as 
these would be listened to by children with 
understanding and profit.*'— CAurcA Belts. 



Second Edition, with Two new Stories. l6mo., cloth, 2s. 

SERMON STORIES FOR CHILDREN'S SERVICES AND HOME 



READING. By the Rev. H. Housman, author of " Readings on the Psalms. 



»i 



" Havingread the Easter Day Sermon story 
to a large congregation of children, we can 
speak from experience of the interest excited 
lathis touching allegory, which appears to 
be the gem of the book.** — Church Bells. 



** Will be found very helpful in children's 
services, readings at school, and even in 
some of those Cottage Lectiures which re- 
quire to have some life and interest in 
them.*'— TAe Otuirdian. 



SUNDAY AFTERNOONS AT AN ORPHANAGE. Sermonettes 

for Children. By the late Rev. J. M. Nbalb, D.D. Third Edition. l8mo., cloth, 9s. 



BY THE RIGHT REV. J. R. WOODFORD, D.D., 

Lord Bishop ov Ely. 
ORDINATION SERMONS preached in the Dioceses of Oxford 



and Winchester, 1860—72. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

" Sermons all of them striking, all of 
them models of careful conscientious 
thought and composition, and many of 
them very forcible and original. It is a 
valuable volume.** — Literary Churchman. 

** A noble volume of Sermons which are 



such as very few living preachers could 
equal.** — Church Review. 

** Pre-eminently good Sermons, well-rea- 
soned, well wrought, happy in illustration, 
rich in reflection, eloquent in expression.*' 
— Scottish Guardian. 



SERMONS PREACHED IN VARIOUS CHURCHES OF BRIS- 

TOL. Second Edition. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

OCCASIONAL SERMONS. Two Vols. Second Edition. 8vo. 

7s. Od. each. 
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BY THE REV. T. T. CARTER, M.A., 

Latk Rector of Clbwbr, Hon. Cakon ov Christ Church, Oxford, akd Wardbn 

OF THB House of Merct, Clbwbr. 

PARISH TEACHINGS. The Apostles' Creed and Sacraments. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

SERMONS. Third Edition. 8vo., 9s. 
SPIRITUAL INSTRUCTIONS. Crown 8vo., cloth. 

1. THE HOLY EUCHARIST. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 

3. THE DIVINE DISPENSATIONS. Second Edition. 38. 6d. 

3. THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. 88. 6d. 

4. THE LIFE OF GRACE. 

LENT LECTURES. Four Series in 1 Vol. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

THE IMITATION OF OUR LORD. Fifth Edition. 2s. 6d. 8vo. 

THE PASSION AND TEMPTATION OF OUR LORD. Second Edition. 3s. 8vo. 

PARISH SERMONS ON CHURCH QUESTIONS. Fcap. 8vo., Is. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE PRIESTHOOD IN THE CHURCH 

OF ENGLAND. Third Edition. 4s. 

THE DOCTRINE OF CONFESSION IN THE CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND. Second Edition. Post 8to., 6s. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLT EUCHARIST, drawn from the 

Holy Scriptures and the Records of the Church of England. Third Edition. Fcap. 
Svo., 9d. 

VOWS AND THE RELIGIOUS STATE. Crown 8vo., 2s. 
FAMILY PRAYERS. Fourth Edition. I8mo., cloth, Is. 

EDITED BY THE REV. T. T. CARTER. 
A BOOK OF PRIVATE PRAYER, FOR MORNING, MID-DAY, 

NIGHT, AND OTHER TIMES, with Rules for those who would Uve to God amid the 
business of daily life. Eleventh Edition. Limp cloth, is. ; cl., red edgres, is. 3d.$ roan, 
is. 6d. 

LITANIES, and other Devotions. Second Edition. Is. 6d. 
MEMORIALS FOR USE IN A RELIGIOUS HOUSE. Second 

Edition Enlarged. 6d. 

NIGHT OFFICE FOR CHRISTMAS. 6d. 

THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE LORD ON THE KING'S HIGH- 

WAY OF THE CROSS. Devotional Aids for Holy Week. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, x». 

FOOTSTEPS OF THE HOLY CHILD, being Readings on the 

Incarnation. Part I., is. Part II., 2s. 6d. In One Vol., 3s. 6d. doth. 

MANUAL OF DEVOTION FOR SISTERS OF MERCY. In 

Eight Parts, or Two Vols., cloth, lOs. 

SIMPLE LESSONS; or, Words Easy to be Understood. A 

Manual of Teaching. Three Parts in one Volume. Third Edition. 18mo., cloth, 38. 
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BY THE REV. W. H. HUTCHINGS, M.A., 

Sub-Wabdbn ov the House of Meboy, Clbwes. 
THE LIFE OF PRATER. A Course of Lectures. Crown 8vo., 

cloth, 48. 

"Nothing can be more delightful than 
the way in which the author of these Lec- 
tures has treated a devotional subject of 
the very first rank and absolutely needful 
for every Cliristian.**— CAurcA Quarterly. 

Second Edition, revised and enlarged. With an Index, crown 8vo., cloth, 4«. 

THE PERSON AND WORE OF THE HOLT GHOST. A Doc- 

trinal and Devotional Treatise. 

become a Treatise. We may hope that it 
will become of permanent use to the 
Church."— CAurcA Qttarterly. 



** It is eminently wise and pious. We 
do not Icnow any work at once so ftOl and 
so concise, so sympathetic and so syste- 
matic." — Literary Churchman. 



"Readers of Mr. Hutchings* valuable 
work will welcome this new and improved 
edition. From a Course of Lectures it has 



Second Edition, crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 

SOME ASPECTS OF THE GROSS. 

" A thorough and profound treatise on I analysis and with a noteworthy combina- 



this subject written with great power of | tion of soberness and depth."— Gvartfton. 



BOOKS FOR THE USE OF THE CLERGY. 

Fifth Edition, much enlarged. 

THE PRIEST'S PRAYER BOOK, with a brief Pontifical. Con- 
taining Private Prayers and Intercessions ; Offices. Readings, Prayers, Litanies, and 
Hymns, for the Visitation of the Sick ; Offices for Bible and Confirmation Classes, 
Cottage Lectures, &c. ; Xotes on Confession, Direction, Missions, and Retreats ; Re- 
medies for Sin ; Anglican Orders; Bibliotheca Sacerdotalis, &c., &c. 

One Vol. cloth . . . 68. 6d. Two Vols, cloth . . .7s. fid. 

One Vol. calf or morocco lOs. fid. Two Vols, calf or morocco I6s. Od. 

With Common Prayer, 2s. fid. additional. 

Reprinted from " The Priest's Prayer Book," 

Rrsponsal to thr Officbs of the Sick. For the Use of Attendants. Cloth, is. 
Parochial Offices, id. School Offices. Id. 

Officb for a Ruridecanal Stkod or Clerical Meeting, id. 
Anglican Orders. A Summary of Historical Evidence. Id. 
Office for the Admission of a Chorister. Id. 

EMBER HOURS. By the Rev. W. E. Heygate, M.A., Rector of 

Brighstone, Isle of Wight. New Edition Revised, with an Essay on RELIGION IN 
RELATION TO SCIENCE, by the Rev. T. S. Ackland, M.A., Vicar of Bahie, author 
of ** Story of Creation,*' &c. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 

MEMORIALE VIT^ SACERDOTALIS; or, Solemn Warnings of 
the Great Shepherd, Jesus Christ, to the Clergy of His Holy Church. From the 
Latin of Arvisenet. Adapted to the Use of the Anglican Church by the late Bishop 
OF Brechin. Third edition, Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. fid. j calf, 8s. 

MEMORANDA PAROCHIALIA, or the Parish Priest's Pocket Book. 

By the Rev. F. E. Paget, M.A., Rector of Elford. 3s. fid., double size 68. 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER OF 1662, according to the Sealed 

Copy in the Tower. Printed in red and black, fcap. 8vo., antique cloth, 6s. Also 
in various bindings. 
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THE CHURCHMAN'S DIARY : an Almanack and Directory for the 

Celebration of the Service of the Church. 4d. ; interleaved, (td. ) cloth, lOd. ; roan tack, 

2s. 

SERMONS REGISTER, for Ten Years, by which an account may be 
kept of Sermons, the number, subject, and when preached. Post 4to., is. 

REGISTER OF SERMONS, PREACHERS, NUMBER OF COM- 

MUNICANTS, AND AMOUNT OF OFFERTORY. Fcap. 4to., bound, 4s. 6d. (The 
Book of Strangre Preachers as ordered by the 52nd Canon.) 

REGISTER OF PERSONS CONFIRMED AND ADMITTED TO 

HOLY COMMUNION. For 500 names, 4s. fid. For 1000 names, 78. fid. half-bound. 

THE LITANY, TOGETHER WITH THE LATTER PART OF 

THE COMMINATION SERVICE NOTED. Edited by Richard Redhkad. Hand- 
somely printed in red and black. Demy 4to., wrapper, 78. fid. ; imitation morocco, 
188. ; best morocco, 24s. ; morocco panelled, &c., SOs. 

THE LITTLE HOURS OF THE DAY, according to the Kalendar of 

the Church of England. Complete Edition, crown 8vo., cloth, 38. fid. ; wrapper, 28. fid. 
HORARIUM ; seu Libellus Precationum, Latin^ editus. 18mo., cl. Is. 

THE CLERGYMAN'S MANUAL OF PRIVATE PRAYERS. Col- 
lected and Compiled Arom Various Sources. A Companion Book to *' The Priest's 
Prayer Book." Cloth, is. 

THE PRIEST IN HIS INNER LIFE. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, Is. 



DEVOTIONAL BOOKS. 

BENEATH THE CROSS. Readings for Children on our Lord's 

Seven Sayings. By Florence Wilfobd. Edited by Chablottb M. Yonob. l8mo., 
cloth boards, ls.6d.; limp cloth, is. 

THE LOVE OF THE ATONEMENT, a Devotional Exposition of 

the Fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. By the late Right Rev. R. Milman, D.D., Bishop 
of Calcutta. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 38. 6d. 

MEDITATIONS ON THE SUFFERING LIFE OF OUR LORD. 

Translated from Pinart. Adapted to the use of the Anglican Church by A. P. FoftBis, 
D.C.L., late Bishop of Brechin. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

NOURISHMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN SOUL. Translated from 

Pinart. Adapted to the use of the Anglican Church by A. P. Forbbs, D.C.L., late 
Bishop of Brechin. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

THE MIRROR OF YOUNG CHRISTIANS. Translated from the 

French. Edited by A.P.Forbbs,D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. With Engravings, 28. 6d. j 
morocco antique, 7s. 

THE DIVINE MASTER : a Devotional Manual illustrating the Way 

of the Cross. With Ten steel Engravings. Ninth Edition. 2s. 6d. } morocco, 58. 
Cheap Edition, in wrapper, is. 

THE PSALTER, or Seven Ordinary Hours of Prayer, according to 
the Use of the Church of Sarum. Beautifully printed and illustrated. Fcap. 4to., 
antique binding. Reduced to 158. 

A FEW DEVOTIONAL HELPS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEA- 

SONS. Edited by Two Clergymen. Two Vols., cloth, 68. 6d. 

THE DIVINE LITURGY : a Manual of Devotions for the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar. For those who communicate. Fourth Edition, revised, with 
additional Prayers and Hymns, limp cloth, is. 6d. A superior edition printed on 
toned paper, cloth boards, red edges, 2s. 6d.| calf or morocco, fis. 
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COMMUNION WITH GOD. Meditations and Prayers for One 

Week. By a Clergyman. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 28. 

THE KALENDAR OF THE IMITATION : Sentences for every day 

of the year from the ** Imitatio Christi." Translated from the edition of l630. 
Edited by the late Rev. J. M. Nbale, D.D. New edition, royal 32mo., cloth, is. 

THE GREAT TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

Edited by the late Rev. W. U^ Richasds, M.A. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

MEDITATIONS ON THE MOST PRECIOUS BLOOD AND 

EXAMPLE OF CHRIST. By the Rev. J. S. Tutb, M.A., Vicar of Markington, York- 
shire. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, is. 

SPIRITUAL VOICES FROM THE MIDDLE AGES. Consisting of 

a Selection of Abstracts from the Writings of the Fathers, adapted for the Hour of 
Meditation, and concludingr with a Biographical Notice of their Lives. 3s. 6d. 

PRAYERS AND MAXIMS. In large type. Fourth Edition. Crown 

8vo. cloth, 2s. fid. 

THE SOLILOQUY OF THE SOUL, and THE GARDEN OF 

ROSES. Translated from Thomas k Kempis. By the Rev. W. B. Flowbr, B.A. 28. 
Cheap Edition, is. 

MANUAL FOR MOURNERS, with Devotions, Directions, and Forms 

of Self- Examination. Fcap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

THE HOUR OF DEATH. A Manual of Prayers and Meditations 

intended chiefly for those who are in Sorrow or in Sickness. By the Rev. J. B. 
Wilkinson. Royal 32mo., 2s. 

MEDITATIONS ON OUR LORD'S PASSION. Translated from the 

Armenian of Matthew, Vartabed. 2s. 6d. 

SELECTIONS, NEW AND OLD. With a Preface by the late 

Bishop Wilbkbforcb. Fcap. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

THE HIDDEN LIFE. Translated from Nepveu's Pens^es Chr^iennes. 
Fourth Edition, enlarged. iSmo., 2s. 

TWELVE SHORT AND SIMPLE MEDITATIONS ON THE SUF- 
FERINGS OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. Edited by the Rev. Canon Butlbr. 
28. 6d. 

THE WEDDING GIFT. A Devotional Manual for the Married, or 

those intending to Marry. By the Rev. W. £. Hbtoatb, M.A. Second Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. Ss. 

THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE LORD ON THE KING'S HIGH- 
WAY OF THE CROSS. Devotional Aids for Holy Week. Edited by the Rev. T. T. 
Carter. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, is. 

FOOTSTEPS OF THE HOLY CHILD, being Readings on the Incar- 
nation. Edited by the Rev. T. T. Cabtbr. Part I., reap. 8vo., is. Part II., 2s. 6d. 
In One Vol. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

COMPANION FOR LENT. Being an Exhortation to Repentance, 

from the Syriac of S. Ephraem; and Thoughts for Every Day in Lent, gathered fvom 
other Eastern Fathers and Divines. By the Rev. S. C. Malan, M.A. Is. 3d. 

THE CHRISTIAN'S DAY. By the Rev. F. E. Paget, M.A. Royal 

32mo., 28. cloth ; Ss. morocco. 

MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY WEEK IN THE CHRISTIAN 

YEAR. By the Compiler of "Plain Prayers," with an Introduction by the Rev. 
Canon Butlkr, M.A., Vicar of Wantag^e. Second Edition. 18mo., cloth, is. 6d. 
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THE SEVEN WORDS FROM THE CROSS. A Devotional Com- 

meataiy. By Bbllabminb. Second Edition, is. fid. 

THE THREE HOURS AGONY : Meditations, Prayers, and Hymns on 
the Seven Words from the Cross of oar Most Holy Redeemer, together with Additional 
Devotions on the Passion. 4d. 

EdCHARISTIC MEDITATIONS FOR A MONTH ON THE MOST 

HOLY COMMUNION. Translated from the French of Avrillon. limp cloth, 2s. fid. 

DAILY MEDITATIONS : from Ancient Sources. Advent. Cloth, Is. 
DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR A MONTH, on some of the more 

Moving Truths of Christianity j in order to determine the Soul to be in earnest in the 
love and Service of her Goo. From Ancient Sources. Cloth, is. 

A TREATISE OF THE VIRTUE OF HUMILITY, abridged from 

the Spanish of Rodrigruez; for the use of persons living in the world. Cloth, is. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON MYSTERIES OF THE FAITH, newly 

Translated and Abridged from the Original Spanish of Luis de Granada. 2s. cloth. 

SPIRITUAL EXERCISES : Readings for a Retreat of Seven Days. 
Translated and Abridged from the French of Bourdaloue. is. fid. 



AIDS TO CATECHISING. 

A MANUAL OF CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION, arranged by 

the Rev. G. Ardbn. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 

CATECHISINGS ON THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. By the Yen. 

W. Lba, M.A., Archdeacon of Worcester. l2mo., cloth, 3s. fid. 

CATECHISINGS ON THE PRAYER BOOK. By the Yen. W. Lea, 

M.A. Third Edition. 18mo., cloth, is. 

A CATECHISM ON THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By 

the late Rev. Albxandbr Watson. iSmo., cloth, 2s. 

A CATECHISM OF THEOLOGY. Second Edition, revised. 18mo., 

cloth, is. fid. i wrapper, is. 

THE EVENING MEETINGS j or, the Pastor among the Boys of his 

Flock. By C. M. S. Fcap. 8vo., 2s. 



By the Author of ^^ The Ghnrchman's Guide to Faith 

and Kety." 

DEVOTIONS FOR THE SICK ROOM, PRAYERS IN SICKNESS, 

&c. Cloth, 2s. fid. 

COMPANION. FOR THE SICK ROOM : being a Compendium of 

Christian Doctrine. 2s. fid. 

OFFICES FOR THE SICK AND DYING. Reprinted from the 
above, is. 

LEAFLETS FOR THE SICK AND DYING ; supplementMy to the 
Offices for the same in *' The Churchman's Guide to Faith and Piety." Fvst Sories. 
Rice per set of eight, fid. j cardboard, 9cl. 
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MANUALS OF PRAYER. 

THE DAY HOURS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, newly 

Translated and Arranged accordingr to the Prayer Book and the Authorised Transla- 
tion of the Bible. Fifteenth Thousand. Crown 8to., wrapper, is.; cloth, is. 6d. 

THE ORDER FOR PRIME, TERCE, SEXT, NONE, AND COM- 

PLINE, ACCORDING TO THE USB OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Newly 
revised. 9d. in wrapper. 
This is printed in a form suitable for binding with the various editions of the Prayer 
Book from 24mo. to crown 8vo. 

THE SERVICE FOR CERTAIN HOLYDAYS. Being a Supple- 

ment to *' The Day Hours of the Church of England." Crown 8vo., 2s. 

THE DAY OFFICE OF THE CHURCH, according to the Kalendar 

of the Church of England } consisting of Lauds, Vespers, Prime, Terce, Sext, None, 
and Compline, throughout the Year. To which are added, the Order for the Adminis- 
tration of the Reserved Eucharist, Penance, and Unction ; together with the Office of 
the Dead, Commendation of a Soul, divers Benedictions and Offices, and full Rubrical 
Directions. 
A complete Edition, especially for Sisterhoods and Religious Houses. By the Editor of 
'*The Little Hours of the Day.** Crown 8vo., 48. 6d. ; cloth, red edges, 6s. 6d. ; calf, 
98. 6d.; morocco, lOs.Od. 

THE CHURCHMAN'S GUIDE TO FAITH AND PIETY. A Manual 

of Instruction and Devotions. Compiled bv Robert Brktt. Fourth Edition. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. ; antique calf or plain morocco, 8s. od. Two Vols., cloth, 48. ; limp calf, 1 is. ; 
limp morocco, 128. 

THE PRIMER, set forth at large with many Godly and Devout Prayers. 

Edited, from the Post- Reformation Recension, by the Rev. Grrard Moultrie, M.A., 
Vicar of South Leigh. Fourth Thousand. l8mo., cloth, 3s. Rubricated Edition, 
antique cloth, 5s. 

THE HOURS OF THE PRIMER. Published separately for the use 

of individual members of a household in Family Prayer. 1 8mo., cloth, is. 

MANUAL OF DEVOTION FOR SISTERS OF MERCY. Edited 

by the Rev. T. T. Cartbr, M.A. In Eight Parts or Two Vols, cloth, lOs. 

A BOOK OF PRIVATE PRAYER FOR MORNING, MID-DAY, 

NIGHT, AXD OTHER TIMES, with Rules for those who would live to God amid 
the business of Daily Life. Edited by the Rev. T. T. Cartbr. Eleventh Edition. 
Limp cloth, is.; cloth, red edges, is. Sd.; roan, is. 6d. 

THE MANUAL : a Book of Devotion. By the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 
Twenty.flrst Edition. Cloth limp, is.j boards, is. 3d.; leather, is. 0d. Cheap 
Edition, 6d. A Superior Edition, l2mo., cloth, 1 s. 6d. 

SURSUM CORDA: Aids to Private Devotion. Collected from the 
Writings of English Churchmen. Compiled by the Rev. F. E. Paoxt. 2s. 6d. doth. 

THE MANTLE OF PRAYER ; a Book of Devotions, compiled chiefly 
from those of Bishop Andrewes. By A. X. With a Preface by the Rev. W. J. Butlbb, 
M. A., Canon of Worcester. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, is. 6d. j roan, 2s. 6d. 

CHRISTIAN SERVANT'S BOOK of Devotion, Self-Examination, and 

Advice. Sixth Edition. Cloth, is. 

POCKET MANUAL OF PRAYERS FOR THE HOURS, &c., 

with the Collects firom the Prayer Book. Xew Edition. Royal S9mo., cloth, is. ; 
calf, 3s. 
This popular Manual has just been revised by several clergymen, and important addi- 
tions have been made for the purpose of rendering it more suitable for private use, and 
especially for Retreats. 
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THE POCKET BOOK OF DAILY PRAYERS. Translated from 

EMUrn Originals. By the Rev. 8. C. Malan, M. A. Suited for the Waistcoat Pocket 
Cloth, 6d. ) roan, is. 

DEVOTIONS FOR DAILY USE. With Preface by the Hon. and 

Rev. Canon Coustbnat. Royal 3Smo., cloth extra, is. 

A MANUAL OF PRIVATE DEVOTIONS, containing Prayers for 

each Day in the Week, Devotions for the Holy Communion, and for the Sick. By 
Bishop Andrbwbs. 6d. ; cloth, 9d. ; calf, 2s. 6d. 

A COLLECTION OF PRIVATE DEVOTIONS FOR THE HOURS 

OF PRAYER. By Bishop Cosin. is. ; calf or morocco, 3s. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN'S PLAIN GUIDE. By the Rev. Walter A. Gray^ 

M.A., Vicar of Arksey. ssmo., doth boards, is. Cheap Edition, wr^;>per, 6d. 

THE DEVOUT CHORISTER. Thoughts on his Vocation, and a Ma- 

nnal of Devotions for his use. By Thomas F. Smith, B.D. 32mo., cloth, is. 

A MANUAL OF DEVOTIONS FOR SCHOOL-BOYS. Compiled 

from various sources. By R. Brktt. 6d. 

PRAYERS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS, 

By R. Brbtt. 6d. ; cloth, 8d. Part I. Sd., cloth 4d. ; Part II. 4d., cloth 0d. 

THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN'S MANUAL. Second Edition. 6d. 



FAMILY PRAYERS. 

BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYERS, collected from the Public Liturgy 

of the Church of England. By E. O., Minor Canon of Durham. 28. 

PRAYERS FOR A CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD, chiefly taken from 

the Scriptures, from the Ancient Liturgies, and the Book of Common Prayer. By 
the Rev. T. Bowdlbr. Fcap. 8to., cloth, Ss. 6d. 

FAMILY DEVOTIONS FOR A FORTNIGHT. Compiled from the 

Works of Bishop Andrbwbs, Kbn, Wilson, Kbttlbwell, Nblson, Spinckbs, &c. 
(Suited also for private use.) New Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, is. 6d. 

PRAYERS AND LITANIES, taken from Holy Scripture, together 

with a Calendar and Table of Lessons. Arranged by the Rev. J. S. B. Monsbll, LL J). 
l6mo., cloth, is. 

FAMILY PRAYERS adapted to the course of the Ecclesiastical Year. 

By the Rev. R. A. Suckling. 6d. ; cloth, is. 



VOLUMES OF SERMONS AND LECTURES. 

ASHLEY, REV. J. M.— THE VICTORY OF THE SPIRIT: a 

Course of Short Sermons by way of Commentary on the Eighth Chapter of S. Paul'i 
Epistle to the Romans. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 

THIRTEEN SERMONS FROM THE QUARESIMALE 

OF QUIRICO ROSSI. Translated from the ItaUan. Edited by J. M. Ashlbt, B.C.L. 
Fcap. Svo., cloth, Ss. 6d. 

BAINES, REV. J.— SERMONS. Fcap. 8vo., 5s, 

BRIGHT, REV. CANON, D.D.— EIGHTEEN SERMONS OF S. 

LEO THE GREAT ON THE INCARNATION, translated with Notes and with the 
" TOme" of S. Leo in the original. 8vo., cloth, 0s. 
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BRECHIN, THE LATE BP. OF.— ARE YOU BEING CONVERTED? 

Sermons on Serious Sutjjects. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo., 28. 

SERMONS ON AMENDMENT OF LIFE. Second Edition. 

Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

THE WANING OF OPPORTUNITIES, and other Sermons, 



Practical and Doctrinal. Fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

SERMONS ON THE GRACE OF GOD, and other Cognate 

Subjects. 3s. 6d. 

BUTLER, REV. W. J.— SERMONS FOR WORKING MEN. 

Second Edition. l2mo.. 6s. 6d. 

CHAMBERLAIN, REV. T.— THE THEORY OF CHRISTIAN 

WORSHIP. Second Edition. 38. 6d. 

THE SEVEN AGES OF THE CHURCH as indicated in the 

Messages to the Seven Churches of Asia. Post 8to., 38. 

CHANfER, llEV. J. M.— SERMONS. 12mo., Ss. 6d. 

CODD, REV. E. T.— SERMONS addressed to a Country Congregation, 
including Four preached before the University of Cambridge. Third Series. l2mo., 
Os. 6d. 

EVANS, REV. A. B., D.D.— CHRISTIANITY . IN ITS HOMELY 

ASPECTS : Sermons on Various Subjects. Second Series. l2mo., 3s. 

FLOWER, REV. W. B.— SERMONS FOR THE SEASONS OF 

THE CHURCH, translated ftom S. Bernard. 8vo., Ss. 6d. 

GALTON, REV. J. L.— ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-TWO 

LECTURES ON THE BOOK OF REVELATION. In Two Vols. Fcap. 8vo., 18s. 

NOTOS OF LECTURES ON THE BOOK OF CANTICLES 

OR SONG OF SOLOMON, delivered in the Parish Church of S. Sidwell, Exeter. 0«. 
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